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The prayer, taken from the Texas Interscholastic Leaguer, 
expresses in such a fine way the basic philosophy of inter- 
school athletics that it is reproduced here for your thought- 
ful consideration—From the Scholastic. 


A Prayer 
Offered at Texas-Baylor Game, November 7, 1953 
by Dr. Blake Smith 


Dear God and Father of our lives: 


For one brief moment our voices are still, our excitement is relaxed and we lift 
our minds and hearts heavenward. And no sooner do we lift them than some things 
become clear, as when the sun suddenly breaks through the clouds that envelop us. 


It is clear that Thou hast given to us life with many different shades and colors. 
For this we are grateful. We humbly accept the fact that some things in our lives 
are not very important. They are to be enjoyed but not taken too seriously. The 
occasion that brings us together today is one of those happy interludes in life. Help 
us to accept it as such. 

In Thy presence we know that no issues of great importance ;re going to be 
settled here this afternoon. No souls are going to be lost or saved by the final figures 
on the scoreboard. No great cause is at stake. It is one of those pleasures which 
Thou hast meant for Thy children to enjoy. Do not let us spoil it by forgetting that 
it is just a game—to be enjoyed today, talked about tomorrow and forgotten the day 
afterward. Keep us mindful of this, dear God, for we are human and we easily lose 
our perspective and allow the things that are most important to become the victim 
of the things that are least important. 

In Thy presence it is clear that the really important thing here today is not the 
visible score but the invisible spirit which all of us—players and spectators alike— 
shall manifest. For the young men who play, our prayer is that they shall maintain 
the spirit of good sportsmanship throughout every moment of the game. If possible, 
preserve their bodies from physical injury, but because it is more important, preserve 
their minds and souls from every unworthy intention or act. 

For ourselves, our prayer is that we shall have a kindly spirit which transcends 
our separate loyalties; that we shall be careful to show good manners as becomes 
mature people; and that every thought, word and deed of ours shall strengthen the 
bond of admiration and respect between these two fine schools. May we be gracious 
in defeat or humble in victory. 

We make this prayer sincerely, for we know that when the spirit and the act are 
good and right, everybody wins and nobody loses. So let it be with us here today. 

For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 
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IX A RECENT and interesting article, American 
Sports from the Side Lines,’ F. W. Cozens and 
Florence Stumpf have attempted to defend and 
justify that form of life which has been named 
“Spectatoritis.” They have set down a number of 
arguments, logical and irrefutable, designed to 
demonstrate to the reader that the spectator is an 
accepted segment of our American culture. They 
are right, the spectator is accepted, but that is not 
the main problem. Americans will be and are spec- 
tators, that is known. No justifications or defenses 
are necessary; like it or not, justify it or not, we 
must face the facts. We must begin to realize, 
acknowledge and live with these facts as Cozens 
and Stumpf have recommended. However, we must 
realize that spectating itself has never been consid- 
ered as an evil; it is spectating alone, without 
parallel participation, which is indefensible. Unfor- 
tunately, spectatoritis, the disease brought about by 
the atrophy of the desire to play, has become an 
accepted part of our lives also. 


Some Problems 


For many reasons spectating has become the 
main form of recreation, for recreation it is, in our 
society. It has in many cases taken the place of 
sport. Reasons for this movement to spectating 
may be traced, as Cozens and Stumpf have done, to 
our sociological drives, basic and primitive. They 
may be traced, as Nash? has done, to the techno- 
logical advancements of our century. There are, 
too, other reasons which may be advanced—many 
others—but these reasons are needed now only as 
interesting post mortem data. Now is the time to 
turn our attention away from the antiquated rheto- 
ric of “To Watch or to Play” and to realize that 
the two may co-exist on an equal basis. Now is 
the time to start afresh with a new approach to the 
spectating problem. The more modern and sensible 
question is “How do we watch?” 


The Role of the Spectator 


The problem, not as simple now as it was, is 
this: What is the role of the spectator at an ath- 
letic contest? This presents a grave situation to 
the educator. Let us make our teaching efficient 
and operative; let us teach to fit the individual for 
that form of society in which he will live; let us 
teach to make him a more capable participant in 
his activities; let us teach him to be a spectator, 
but an efficient, healthy, knowing, able, and inter- 
ested spectator. We can win in the fight against 
spectatoritis if we can learn to live with it. 


The School and the Spectator 
Richard Calisch 


As Part of a Crowd 

A spectator, upon careful examination, is seen to 

be not an individual, but a member of a crowd, a 
mass, a jam. 


“A crowd is not, as most old writers used to 
assume it to be, either the sum or the average 
of the individuals composing it, but is wholly 
different in kind from those individuals—as dif- 
ferent as is an animal from the cells of which 
the tissue of its body is built up.” 3 


The spectator acts not as he would in other situ- 
ations, but in a manner which may be best described 
as the crowd manner. This crowd manner is in all 
respects gross; it has no small movements, no fine 
edges. 

. the fact that they have been transtormed 

into a crowd puts them in possession of a sort of 

collective mind which makes them feel, think, 
and act in a manner quite different from that in 
which each individual of them would feel, think, 

and act were he in a state of isolation.” * 


If one boos, the crowd boos; if one fights, the 
crowd fights. There exists no differentiation within 
the mass. A crowd does not speak, it makes noise; 
it does not touch, it strikes. It can be dangerous, 
sometimes even fatal. Gerald Stanley Lee (as 
quoted by Conway) has this to say about modern 
man: 

“What this means with regard to modern man 
is, not that he does not think, but that it takes 
ten thousand men to make him think. He has a 
crowd-soul, a crowd-creed. Charged with con- 
victions, galvanized from one convention to an- 
other, he contrives to live, and with a sense of 
multitude applause and cheers he warms his 
thoughts. When they have been warmed enough, 
he exhorts, dictates, goes hither and thither on 
the crutch of the crowd, and places his crutch 
on the world, and pries on it, if perchance it 
may be stirred to something. To the bigotry of 
the man who knows because he speaks for him- 
self has been added a new bigotry on the earth 
—the bigotry of the man who speaks for the 
nation; who, with a more colossal prejudice than 
he had before, returns from a mass meeting of 
himself, and with the effrontry that only a crowd 
can give, backs his opinion with forty States, 
and walks the streets of his native town in the 
uniform of all humanity. This is the kind of fool 
that has never been possible until these latter 
days. Only a very great many people, all of 
them working on him at once, and all of them 
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watching every one else working at once, can 
produce this kind.” > 


A New Role 

The individual in our culture today is undertak- 
ing a new role, a paradoxical role, a role for which 
he needs education. In our Christian democracy, 
where the emphasis has always been placed upon 
the individual, the people are giving up, voluntari- 
ly, this individuality and becoming parts of the 
crowd. These Americans, democracy born and bred, 
are not fitted by education or training to do this. 
When they attempt to give up their individuality 
as they do in mobs, they fail. They cannot, as 
can certain of the peoples of totalitarian states, 
give up this selfness and become part of an orderly 
machine. 

In an American crowd each member feels the 
impulse to out-yell, out-push, out-do his neighbor. 
Here again is paradox; people, individuals, form a 
crowd in order to give up their individuality and 
become part of a mass engaging in ritual, yet once 
in this mass they strive to assert the very thing 
they have given up, their selfness. Americans are 
not fitted by the lives they have led in the Ameri- 
can tradition to be members of large selfless audi- 
ences; if they are to be efficient at this phase of 
their lives they must be so educated. 


A Danger 

If we fail at this educational task, then sports, 
the great communication of our culture, will be 
endangered. The win-crazy fan, the fan who is 
uneducated, has already put the pressure on sports. 
In many instances, players, coaches, and officials 
have reported that organized sport has ceased to be 
fun because of the pressure exerted by the spec- 
tator. A referee of college wrestling reports the 
following: 

“The amount of ‘guff? one has to take from 
the coaches, parents, and fans is sometimes more 
than I can tolerate. There are times when I can 
take it, but at other times it is just too much. 
. . » (Recently while officiating) some folks spit 
at me, others cast disparaging remarks about my 
mother. Still others expressed a desire to tear 
me limb from limb. The mob spirit almost ex- 
ploded into a riot.” ¢ 
This official subsequently decided he would 

rather enjoy his contact with the sport he loved. 
He has retired from officiating. When sport ceases 
to be fun, it will soon cease to be. 


What Can Be Done 
It is, then, essential that the spectator be rele- 
gated to his proper place in the athletic realm. He 
must be brought to realize his position as a guest 
at these contests. But if we are to insist that the 
fan maintain the position of guest, we must give 
him the opportunity to become an efficient and 


operative guest. If he is to experience at athletic 
contests, and it is precisely for this reason that he 
attends the games, he must experience well. The 
spectator has a right to expect from the school 
sponsoring an athletic contest a form of education 
fitting him for participation, through spectating, in 
that contest. 

In planning the form that the curriculum of this 
education might take, educators must remain at- 
tuned to certain facts pertaining to the education 
of crowds in general. It is well known that reason 
and logic have but little effect upon crowds when 
compared with pictures, drama, spectacle and im- 
pressions. It is recognized, also, that crowds can- 
not be controlled solely by any form of previously 
applied education worked upon its individual com- 
ponents; however, techniques of individual instruc- 


tion cannot be excluded completely. 


A Program 

There are, it would seem, two phases to spec- 
tator education: (1) instruction commencing early 
in the school experience in the protocol and rules 
of spectatorship, and (2) education conducted in 
connection with particular events and carried on in 
the crowd situation. The first of these embraces 
classroom, gymnasium, and individual experiences; 
the second includes pep rallies, cheer meetings, vic- 
tory ceremonies and the other dramatic forms of 
mass activities. 

Around the framework of these two phases can 
be constructed a functional four-point program of 
spectator education involving the cooperation of 
teachers, administrators, parents, and students to- 
ward the end of an inclusive program. Designed to 
improve not only the quality of school curricula, 
but to furnish the students with a better source of 
early spectator experiences, such a program would 
be a definite contribution toward the total educa- 
tion of the child. The four points of the program 
are: (1) development of skills and knowledges of 
the athletic games, (2) development of appreciation 
of the performance of others through play, (3) de- 
velopment of recognition of the place of the crowd 
at athletic contests, and (4) instruction in spectator 


behavior.” 
Skills and Knowledges 

The inclusion of the first of these into the school 
curriculum is imperative if the spectator is to be a 
functional part of the athletic contest, and if the 
spectator role is to be educational. In order to be 
stimulated by the game in progress the spectator 
must understand what is happening upon the floor 
or court. Skills and knowledges can be developed 
through individual participation in physica] educa- 
tion classes on the playground or in the classroom; 
and through the use of the crowd techniques, such 
as half-time demonstrations; playdays and pep 
rallies. Neither method will achieve success by it- 
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self; together they are invaluable aids to education 
for efficient spectating. 


Appreciations and Understandings 

The second step, “. . . development of apprecia- 
tion of the performance of others through play,” 
assumes that the appreciative or understanding 
spectator will be a more mannerly spectator. It is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the fan who com- 
prehends what constitutes good play is not apt to 
condemn as quickly as is the untrained individual. 
It is a well-known fact that most of the booing and 
fighting at athletic contests is not so much the re- 
sult of poor play as of partisanship. 


The Place of the Fan 

It is precisely at this point that the next step 
enters the picture. The recognition, by the fan, of 
his place at the contest would tend to eliminate the 
intense feeling of partisan patriotism exhibited by 
the crowd. The breaking down of the extreme atti- 
tudes, the re-emphasis of the social values of crowd 
participation, and the improvement of sportsman- 
ship at contests are the aims of this phase of spec- 
tator education. 

The accomplishment of these aims is not a simple 
task; the work must begin early in the life of the 
child, long before high school. By the time he 
enters the high school the student should know 
certain rules. These simple do’s and don’ts would 
serve to prepare him for attendance at contests. 
Do not jeer or ridicule players from the other team; 
do not throw articles upon the court or floor; this 
type of rule, simple and concise, would be the basis 
for a shift in spectator emphasis. 

In the high school, the use of slogans and sports- 
manship awards and campaigns can be fostered.® 
Such plans as Lacky’s are wonder workers in this 
field. According to this plan the athletic contest 
was made a social event; visiting players were en- 
tertained at the homes of the home team. Although 
a plan such as Lacky’s might not work on the large 
scale of the mass of spectators, at least publication 
of the program as it applied to the team might be 
advisable. 

Spectator Behavior 

The fourth point, “. . . instruction in spectator 
behavior,” is probably best suited to classroom or 
lecture teaching. The use of short tests, of signed 
“good behavior” pledges, of rigid discipline, have 
all been tried, but the degree of success with which 
each has met has not been reported. The home 
room, the physical education class, the student 
council, the service club, the English class (through 
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the use of the written essay) can all play an impor- 
tant role in this form of behavior instruction. Just 
as manners and social mores are taught, so should 
spectator manners be taught, through the coopera- 
tion of the many parts of the whole school. 


Concluding Statement 

Concisely, then, what is suggested is a general 
four-point curriculum, based upon the specific geo- 
graphic and local needs of the community. The 
methodology of spectator education is, of course, 
the concern of the individual teacher; however, in 
general, it should fall into two categories: teaching 
carried on in class or individually, and teaching 
carried on in crowds. The specifics of the program 
are best left to local option; research is necessary 
to determine the needs of each particular area. 
National research has been conducted;!° local re- 
search is necessary and will prove to be the key to 
the goal to an educated and stimulated spectator. 

Thus, the establishment of locally determined, 
scientifically designed, four-point programs, con- 
ducted throughout the school, is the first and most 
difficult step to be taken toward the realization of 
that area of education which we recognize as part 
of our own when we name our profession physical 
education. This is the educative task and we must 
face it. It is imperative that we do so if sport is 
to survive the era of mass spectator attendance and 
its concomitant manifestation of the crowd manner. 
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diplomatically. Be right—graciously. 
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Foreign Physical Education Periodicals 
H. J. Montoye 


LTHOUGH THE research committee! has 

been functioning for only a short time, some 
progress has been made on several projects. One 
of these, the establishment of a foreign literature 
exchange, resulted in the compilation of sports and 
physical education journals published in foreign 
countries. Because it may be of interest to depart- 
mental administrators, committees and others who 
are interested in expanding their library materials, 
this list is presented below. The index is of course 
not complete, but appears to be the only reasonably 
accurate and comprehensive list at present. 

This compilation of titles is the result of much 
correspondence with co-workers in the United States 
and with over three hundred colleagues and editors 
in foreign countries. Their generous cooperation in 
this project is sincerely appreciated. 

The list includes the title of the journal, pub- 
lisher’s address, subscription rates, frequency of 
publication and general type of articles included 
_ where this information is known. The periodicals 
marked with an asterisk are being received by Phi 
Epsilon Kappa fraternity on a subscription ex- 
change basis and, at this writing, includes 36 titles. 

The committee would welcome additional infor- 
mation concerning these or other foreign journals 
in the areas of health, physical education or recrea- 
tion. Please submit comments to the chairman of 
the fraternity’s research committee. 


List of Periodicals 


ARGENTINA 
1. Amka. Published by Agrupacién Mutualista 
Kinésica Argentina. Avda de Mayo 769, Buenos 
Aires. Contains largely research articles in 
kinesiology. 

*2, Kinesiolégia (also known as Revista Asociacién 
Argentina Kinesiologia and Revista del Centro 
Estudiantes y Egresados). Published by Asocia- 
cién Argentina de Kinesiologia, Paraguay 2581, 
Buenos Aires. Each issue contains about 8 
research articles in kinesiology and other sections. 

*3. Medicina del Deporte y del Trabajo (also known 
as Revista de Medicinia applicada a los Deportes, 
Educacién Fisica y Trabajo). Published by 
Sociedad de Medicina del Deporte y del Trabajo 
y de la Union Sudamericano de Medicos del 
Deporte y Unidn Americana de Medicina del 
Trabjo, Arenales 981, 3° piso, Buenos Aires. 
Published monthly. Each issue contains about 50 
pages of technical articles. 


1 Members of the Research Committee for Phi Epsilon 
Kappa are K. W. Bookwalter, Indiana University; H. S. 
Brown, Southern Methodist University; F. W. Cozens, 
University of California (deceased); P. A. Hunsicker, 
University of Michigan; C. H. McCloy, State Uni- 
—— of Iowa; B. Massey, University of Maryland; 

G. Wolf, University of Wisconsin; 
fontoye, Michigan State College, Chairman. 


*4. Medicina Fisica y Rehabilitacién. Published by 
Sociedad de Medicina Fisica, Anchor. 
ena 1654, Buenos Aires. Each issue contains 
about 40 pages of research and general articles 
on correctives and rehabilitation. 

Defunct Periodicals 


Anales (Biotipologia, Eugenesia y Medicina So- 


cial). Formerly published by tie Asociacién Ar. 
gentina de Biotipologia, Eugenesia y Medicina 
Social. 
Kinesis (Revista der Circulo de Kinesiélogos) 
AUSTRALIA 
. Australian Physical Education Journal, National 
Physical Fitness Building Lge Bent and Mac- 


quarie Sts., Sidney, N.S. 

. Fitness and Health. Published by National Fitness 
Council of Queensland, 135 George Street, Bris- 
bane. Contains popular articles about health, 
recreation and sports. 

AUSTRIA 

. Leibesiibungen und Leibesersiehung, Paul Gerin, 
Wien 11, Zinkusgasse 13. Ten issues per year: 
each issue about 15 pages of general articles in 
physical education. 

. Moderne Gymnastik. Published by Internationale 
Liga fur moderne gymnastik, WIEN VIII, 
Fuhrmanngasse 18. 

BELGIUM 

. Action Directe. Published by the Institut de Gym- 
nastique educative de Schaerbeck. 

. Bulletin de lar Fédération Belge d’ Education 
Physique par le méthode naturelle, 6 rue des 
Calvaires, Gosselies. Published three times per 
year. Each issue contains about 20 pages of 
general articles on physical education in French, 
includes articles and book reviews. 

. L’Education Physique. Published by C.N.E.P. et 
l’Association des Professeurs d’ E.P. du Hainant 
G. Etienne, rue Warmonceau 38, Montigny—sur— 
Sambre. Contains general and technical articles. 

. La Gymnastiqué educative (De Opyoedende Gym- 
nastiek). Published monthly by the Fédération 
Belge de Gymnastique Educative, 15 rue d’ Al- 
banie, Saint-Gilles, Bruxelles. Contains about 
40 pages of general articles and reviews in 
French. 

. Mouvements. Published monthly by Fédération 
Socialiste de Gymnastique et de “Gymsport,” 
rue Wazon 130, Liége. Each issue contains 8 
pages of editorials, news items, dances and other 
curricular suggestions in French. 

. Revue Belge de Kinesitherapie, 43 rue Le Titien, 
Bruxelles JV. Contains articles in the area of 
corrective physical education. 

Revue de l’education Physique. Published by the 
Ligue Belge de 1l’Education Physique et de 
l’Association de Professeurs et Deplomés des 
Cours d’ Education Physique Jeux et Sports de 
la Province de Liége, rue des Wallons 219, Liége. 

. Revue Internationale de Kinesitherapie. Contains 
general and research articles in corrective physi- 
cal education. 

. Travaux de la Société Médicale Belge d’Education 
Physique et des Sports. Published by Educations 
arscia, 60 Rue de I’ eture, Bruxelles. All articles 
are research in French with a summary in Bel- 
gian. The articles are research in nature and 
there is but one issue per year. 
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BRAZIL 

18. Archivos da Escola Nacional de Educacéo Fisica e 
desportos. Rua Wenceslau Braz. 49, Distrito 
Federal. Contains mainly curricular material. 

19. Boletin Técnico Informativo da Associacéo dos 
Especializados em Educacéo Fisica e Desportos 
do Rio Grande do Sul. (Formerly called Antin- 
ous), Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre. Con- 
tains mainly curricular material. 

20. Revista da A.P.E.F. Published by Tecnico e In- 
formativo da Associacao dos Professores de 
Educacao Fisica do Estado de Sao Paulo, Rua 
Guaianazes 1112, Sao Paulo. Contains mainly 
curricular material. 

#21. Revista de Educagaéo Fisica. Published by Escola 

Educacao Fisica do. Exército e do Departa- 
mento de Desportos do Exército, Urea, Rio de 
Janeiro. Four issues per year. Contains general 
articles in physical education and sports and 
occasional research articles. 

#22. Servico Recreagdo Publica: Boletim Tecnico In- 
formativo Prefeiture Municipal. 10° andar, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre. Each issue 
contains about 10 pages of very brief general 
articles on recreation and sports. 

Defunct Periodicals 
Boletin de Educacéo Fisica Ministerio de Educacao 
e Saude. 
Revista Brasileira de Educaciéo Fisica. 
CANADA 

23. Community Courier, Community Programmes 
Branch, 206 Huron Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

24. Games and Sports, Quebec Department ‘of Educa- 
tion, Public Works Service, Montreal, P.Q. 

25. Health for You and Your Family, Health League 
of Canada, Dr. Gordon Bates, 111 Avenue 
Road, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

26. Journal of C canadian Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Dr. E. F. Ziegler, 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 
Contains curricular materials and occasional re- 
search articles. 

27. Martitime News Bulletin (M.A.P.E.R.), G. L. 
Donovan, Maritime Association for Physical 
Education and Recreation, Halifax, N.S. 
Regional physical education house-organ. 

28. Parks and Recreation in Canada, Robert S. Hately, 
Esq., President, Toronto, Ontario. 

29. Programme Helps, Division of Adult Education, 
Department of Education, Halifax, N.S. 

30. Programme Planning, Adult Education Division, 
Department of Education, 1100 Broad Street, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

31. Research Guide, Published by Sports College, 
Box 99, Toronto 1, Ontario. Subscription: 
$1.00/12 issues. “Research” is used here in a 
very superficial sense; but occasionally there is 
something worthwhile. Many good coaching 
hints. Primarily athletics. 

CHILE 

*32. Revista Chilena de Educacién Fisica. Published 
monthly by the Instituto de Educacién Fisica y 
Técnica de la Universidad de Chile, Morande 
750, Santiago de Chile. Each issue contains 
about 80 pages of general and research articles. 

CHINA (COMMUNIST) 

33. The New Physical Education. Contains general 

articles with good coverage of Russian physical 


education. COLOMBIA 
34. Boletin de la Jefatura Nacional de Educacién 
isica. Ministerior de Educacién Nacional, 


Bogota. 
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CUBA 

35. Educacion Fisica, Prof. Francisco Ruiz Vivanco, 
15 No. 104 Vista Alegre, Santiago de Cuba. 
Contains general articles in physical education. 

36. Revista del Instituto Nacional de Educacion Fisica 
de Cuba, Julio Fernandez Comjedo, Parque 
Deportivo José Marti, Malecon G., Vedado, 
Habana. Contains general articles in physical 
education. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

*37. Casopis Lékaru Ceskych. Sokolska tr., c. 31, Praka. 
This is a weekly medical journal which contains 
some research articles in physical education and 
sports. Summaries of many of the articles are 
given in English. 

DENMARK 

38. Dansk Idraet. Published by “De danske Skytte- 
Gymnastik- og Idraetsforeninger,” Rigensgades 
Kaserne, Copenhagen. Contains general articles. 

39. Nordisk Kvinnogymnastik. Published by Nordisk 
Forbund for Kvindegymnastik. Editor: Else 
Thomsen, Mariendalsvej 20, Copenhagen. Con- 
tains principally corrective physical education 
articles. 

40. Tidsskrift for Legemsovelser. Published by 
“Dansk Gymnastiklaererforening.” Editor: Dr. 
Phil. Erling Asmussen, Juliane Mariesvej 32, 
Copenhagen. Contains general articles. 

41. Ungdom of Idraet. Published by “De danske 
Gymnastikoforeninger.” Editor: A. P. Dom- 
mestrup. Kolding. Contains general articles in 
physical education. 

ECUADOR 

42. Revista Ecuatoriana de Educacién Fisica, Escuala 

Nacional de Educacién Fisica, Quito. 
ENGLAND 

43. Athletic Weekly. Published by the Athletic De- 
partment, A. W. 1 Trebeck St., London W. 1. 
Each weekly issue contains about 12 pages of 
news and notes regarding athletic events and 
articles on sports. 

*44, Bulletin of Physical Education. Published by the 
National Association of Organizers and Lec- 
turers in Physical Education, c/o R. E. Dunn, 
the Walter Harding Gymnasium, University of 
Liverpool. Each issue contains about 4-5 gen- 
eral articles (about 35 pages) on sports and 
physical education and a good book review sec- 
tion (mostly books published in England). 

*45. The Health Education Journal. Published by the 
General Council for Health Education, Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, London mc. 
Published quarterly. Subscription 2 s. ($.28)+ 
per copy or 10 s. ($1.40) per year. Contains 
general articles on health education and has book 
digest and film sections. 

46. Health Horizon. Published by National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Tavi- 
stock House, Tavistock Square, London W. C. 
1. Subscription 9 s. ($1.26). Contains general 
health education articles. 

47. Journal of Physical Education. Published by Ling 
P. Assn, Hamilton House, Bidborough St., 
London W. C. 1. Published in March, July and 
November. Contains general articles in sports, 
physical education and particularly John and 
Popular gymnastics. Subscription 2/6 ($.35) 
per copy of 7/6 ($1.05) per year. 


+ These and other subscription rates are only approxi- 
mate because the foreign exchange rates vary slightly 
from day to day. 
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Mind, Body and Spirit. Published by Army 
School of Physical Training, Queens Avenue, 
Aldershot. Four issues per year of general 
articles. 

. Physical Recreation. Published quarterly by Cen- 

tral Council of Physical Recreation for Home 

and Overseas, 6 Bedford Square, London W. C. 

1. Published quarterly. Each issue contains 


about 40 pages of general articles on sports. 
Subscription 1 s. ($1.14). 
. Playing Field. Published by National Playing 
71 Eccleston Square, London 
. World Sports. Published by the British Olympic 
Association, 184 Fleet St., London. 

FRANCE 


. Annales de Cinésithérapie et de Rééducation 
Physique. Published quarterly by Société Fran- 
caise de Rééducation Physique, 15 Place Mare- 
chal Lyautey, Lyon. Each issue contains about 
50 pages of general and research articles and 
abstracts. Subscription: 800 fr. ($2.30). 

. Bulletin de la Federation Frangaise d’Education 

Psysique. 

. Cahiers Technques et Pedagogiques. Published 
by Institut National des Sports, Editions Ar- 
cadiennes, 1 rue Pergolese, Paris 163. Contains 
articles in school health education. 

. L’ Education Physique. 2. nie de Valois, Paris. 


56. Education Physique et Sport, 53 Rue Saint 


Dominique, Paris VIie. Published five times per 
year. Contains about 40 pages of well docu- 
mented general articles in physical education and 


sports. 

. L’Entraiveur d’Athletisure, C.E.A., 1 rue Lac- 

retelle, Paris XVe. Contains articles on athletic 

training. 

. I, N. S. (Initions Nos Sportifs), 1 rue Pergolese, 

Paris 16e. Subscription: 1000 fr. ($2.90). Con- 

tains sports articles. 

. L’Homme Sain: Revue Latine d’Education 

Physique et de Médicine Appliquée. Published 

by Ligue Francaise de L’Education Physique, 

19 Rue Privat, Bordeaux. Published monthly. 

Contains about 60 pages of research articles, 

general articles, reviews and bibliographies in 

French. 

. L’Hygiene par L’Example. Published by Lique 

d’Hygiene Scolairie Couronnée par 1I’Institute, 

11 rue Huyghens, Paris XIVe. Six issues per 

year. Each issue contains about 40 pages of 

ona) articles in health. Subscription: 80 fr. 

($.23). 

. Médicine, Education Physique et Sport. Pub- 

lished by the Societé Medicalo Frangaise d’Edu- 

cation Physique et de Sport sous le patronage du 

Ministére de l’Education Nationale, 19 rue 

Hautefeuille, Paris VIe. Contains articles on 

the medical aspects of physical education. 

. Revue de Kinésithérapie. Published by the Societé 
de Kinésithérapie, 58 bis, rue Francois—1 er, 
Paris VIIIe. Contains articles on physical 
therapy and corrective physical education. 

. La Revue Naturiste. 

. Le Sport et Vvhomme, 19 rue Dagorno, Paris XIIe. 

Contains articles on sports. 

. Le Travail Humain, 41 rue Gay-Lussac, Paris Ve. 

Published quarterly. Contains about 5 research 

articles and reviews. 

GERMANY 

. Arbeitsphysiologie: Zeitschrift fiir die Physiologie 

des Menschen bei Arbeit und Sport. Published 

by Spruger Reichpietschiefer 20, West Berlin 


35. Contains German and English research 
articles in the area of physiology of exercise. 


7. Athletik. Published by Athletik-Verlag Werner 


Artmann, Karlsruhe, Binzstr. 
articles on various sports. 

Der Bergsteiger. Published by Verlag F. Bruck- 
mann, Miinchen 2, Nymphenburgerstr. 86. This 
is a mountaineering journal. 


14. Contains 


. Boxsport. Published by Sportverlag Kurt Stoof, 


K6ln a/rh., Einstrachtstr. 110-118. This is a 
boxing newspaper. 


. Deutsche Handball-Zeitung. Published by Carl 


Oberhuber, Dortmund, Postfach 682. This is a 
field handball newspaper. 


. Der Deutsche Schwimmsport. Published by Dr. 


Spangenberg, Berlin-Lankwitz, Brucknerstrasse 
43. Contains research and practical program 
material in swimming. 


. Deutsches Turnen. Published by Verlag Wilhelm 


Limpert, Frankfurt a/M., Liebfrauenstr. 4. 


. Der Fechtsport. Published by Schmidt and Dei- 


silker-Verlag, Diisseldorf, Corneliusstr. 15. This 
is a fencing journal. 


. Der Fussballtrainer. Published by Achlam-Verlag, 


. Kanusport-Nachrichten. 


Contains articles on 


Published by Bechtle- 
Verlag, Esslingen a/Neckar, Marktplatz 6/7. 
Contains articles on canoeing. 


Reutlingen, Burgstrasse. 
soccer. 


. Krankengymnastik. Published by Richard Pfa- 


“77, 


laum-Verlag, Miinchen 2, Lazarettstr. 2-6. Con- 
tains articles on medical gymnastics. 

Die Liebeserzichung Herausgerber Bund Deutscher 
Leibesersieher. Published by the German Sports 
Clubs, Karl Hofman, Schorndorf Bei Stuttgart, 
Postfach 49. Published monthly. Each issue 
contains about 25 pages of general articles on 

Subscription: 60 pfg. ($.14) per issue 
1.80 DM ($.43) per year. 


. Leichtathletik. Published by Harry Bartels, Berlin- 


Charlottenburg, Fritschestr. 27/28. Contains 
articles on track and field athletics. 


. Olympisches Feuer. Published by Pohl-Druckerei 


und Verlagsanstalt, Celle/Hann., Postfach 82. 
Contains articles about the olympics and Ger- 


many. 
. Olympische Rundschau, Published by the Associa- 


tion Lympique Allemande, Liebfrauenstrasse 4, 
Frankfurt—am—main, Allemagne. Contains 
olympic news and other articles in sports. 


. Der Radsport. Published by Deutscher Sportver- 


lag Kurt Stoof, K6ln a/Rh., Eintrachstr. 
110/118. Contains articles on cycling. 

Rudersport. Published by Bechtle-Verlag, Es- 
slingen a/neckar, Marktplatz 6/7. This is a 
rowing journal. 


. St. George. Published by St. Georg-Kunstverlag, 


Bissinger and Marschall Neuss a/rh., Krefelder- 
str. 15. Contains articles on horsemanship. 


. Leibesiibungen. Published by Sport- u. Turnver- 


Ski. 


lag der Herkul G.m.b.H., Frankfurt a/M, Schu- 
mannstr. 29. Contains articles on gymnastics. 
Published by Union Deutsche Verlagsan- 
stalt, Stuttgart-S., Hohenzollernstr. 1. Contains 
articles on skiing. 


. Sportsmedizin: Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Sport- 


biologie. Official publication of Deutschen Sport- 
abztebundes e.v. Published monthly by Richard 
Tries, Freiburg 1 Brsg, Zasiusstrasse 12. Each 
issue contains one or two research articles, sev- 
eral general articles and news items. Subscrip- 
tion: 3.00 D.M. ($.72) quarterly, 1.20 D.M. 
($.29) per issue. 
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*93. 
. VY AY AM, YMCA College, Saidapet, Madras 


95. 


. Research of Physical Education. 


Sport und Leibeserziehung. Published by the Ger- 
man organization of physical education teachers, 
Karl Hofmann, Schorndorf bei Stuttgart, Post- 
fach 49. Each issue contains about 15 pages of 
general articles on sports. Subscription 60 pfg. 
($.14) per issue, 1.80 D.M. ($.43) per year. 


. Tennis. Published by Schmidt and Deisilker, Diis- 


seldorf, Corneliusstr. 15. 


. TuS. Published by “Der TuS,” Miilheim a.d. Ruhr, 


Kampchenstr. 55. Turn und Sport journal con- 
taining articles on gymnastics, games, dance, 
sports. Practical materials. 


. WfV-Sport. Published by Vereinigte Verlagsan- 


stalten, Oberhaussen, Margartenstr. 15. Con- 
tains articles on soccer football. 

Die Yacht, Verlag Delius, Klasing and Co., Biele- 
feld, Maurerstr. 8. This is a yachting journal. 


INDIA 


Bulletin of Physical Education. Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondichevry. Published quarterly. All 
articles are in English and French in the Eng- 
lish-French edition and in English, French and 
Hindi in the English-French-Hindi edition. Ar- 
ticles in general physical education and philo- 
sophical, pointed toward yogi. Each issue con- 
tains pictures of the Indian program. Subscrip- 
tions: 40c per issue, $1.25 per year for English- 
French edition. 


The Journal of Physical Education and Recreation. : 


Shri P.M. Joseph, T.I.P.E. Kandivali, Bombay. 


15. Each issue contains about 50 pages of gen- 
eral sports and physical education articles in 
English. 

ISRAEL 

Chinuch Gufani (Physical Education), Dr. E. 

Simon, Department of Physical Education, Min- 
istry of Education and Culture, Tel Aviv. This 
is a general physical education journal in He- 
brew. 

ITALY 


. Educazione Fisica, Foro Italico, Roma. Contains 
97. 


program material in physical education. 

Italia Sportiva, Foro Italico, Roma. Contains ar- 
ticles on athletics. 

Studi di Medicina e Chirurgia Dello Sport. Pub- 
lished by the Federazione Medico Sportiva Itali- 


ano, Stadio Nazionale, Roma. Each issue con- - 


tains about 65 pages of sports medicine research 
articles with very brief summaries in English 
and Italian. 

JAPAN (No addresses available) 


. Health and Physical Education. Contains philo- 


sophical articles. 


. Japanese Journal of Physical Fitness. Published 


by Japanese Physical Fitness Society. Issues 
contain research articles in sports and physical 
education. 


. Journal of Health and Physical Education. Con- 


tains general articles. 


. New Physical Education. Contains scientific and 


popular articles in physical education. 


. Posture. Contains research monographs on pos- 


ture. 
. Physical-Education Scientific-Education. Contains 


excellent research articles. 
F Issues contain 
research articles in sports and physical educa- 


tion. 
. School Physical Education. 
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107. Strength Science Japanese Journal Physical Fit- 


ness. Published by Japan Strength-Medical Soc. 
Contains general and some research articles. 


108. Swimming. Contains research reports plus news. 
109. Volley Ball Monthly. 


*110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


*117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


+121. 


*122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Sportnomedicinske Objave. Published by Institut 
za Sportno Medicino v Ljubljani, Ljubljana, 
Tabor St. 13. Jugoslavia. 


NETHERLANDS 
De Lichamelejke Opooeding. Published by N. M. 
Graafland, Nieuwediepstraat 89, ’s-Gravenhage. 
Contains excellent general articles on physical 
education. 
Rechting, Amsterdamsweg 94, Amstelveen. Con- 
tains excellent general articles in physical educa- 


tion. 
NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand Journal of Physical Education, 655 
Cumberland Street, Dunedin. Subscription: 6/6 
($.92) per year. Contains general articles and 
association news. 

The Oarsman’s Voice, P.O. Box 2965, Auckland, 
C 1. Subscription: 10 s ($1.40) per year. Con- 
tains articles on rowing. 


NORWAY 

Acta physiologica scandinavica. Editor: Professor 
Liljestrand, Pharmakologiska Institutionen, 
Karolinska Institutet, Stockholm. Published by 
Nordisk Forening for Fysiologi. This is a phys- 
iology of exercise journal. 

Gymnastikk og Turn. Editor: Gunnar Bjercke, 
Torggaten 2, Oslo. Published by Norges Gym- 
nastikk-og Turnforbund. Contains articles on 
gymnastics. 

Nordisk Kvinnogymnastik. Published by Nordisk 
Forbund for Kvindegymnastik, c/o Tordis Op- 
sahl Gabelsgate 1 B, Oslo. Each issue contains 
about 15 pages. 


PERU 
Revista de Educacién Fisica Bimestral, Av. 28 de 
Julio No. 1942, Lima. Contains general articles 
in physical education. 
Revista de Medicina Deportiva. Published by As- 
socion Peruana de Médicos del Deporte, Villalta 


218, Lima. 
PORTUGAL 

A Bola, Travessa da Queimada, 23, r/c, Lisboa. 

Boletim da Direcgaéo Geral de Educacao Fisica 
Desportos e Saude Escolar, Rua Julio de An- 
drade (Ao Torel), 2- Lisboa. Each issue con- 
tains about 75 pages of general and research 
articles. Subscription: 7$50 ($.26) per issue 
and 78$00 ($2.73) per year. 

Boletim do Instituto Nacional de Educagao Fisica, 
Estrada de Benfica 399, Lisboa. Published thrice 
annually. Each issue contains about 200 pages 
of general and research articles and an abstract 
section. 

Mundo Desportivo, Avenida da Liberdade, 266, 
Lisboa 


Norte Desportivo, Rua de Santa Catarina, 339, 1°, 

orto. 

Record, Rua da Rosa, 105, 1°, Lisboa. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Manpower. Published by National Advisory Coun- 
cil for Physical Education, New Standard Bank 
Building, Pretoria. Bi-annual scientific journal 
devoted to manpower research. 
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. Vigor: Journal for Physical Education, Healthful 
Living and Recreation. Editor: E. C. Botha, 
Department of Education, Arts and Science, 
New Standard Bank Building, Pretoria. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Each issue contains about 70 
pages of general sports and physical education 
articles, many of which are in English. 


SPAIN 
Antorcha, Barquillo, 13, Madrid. Contains articles 
on athletics. 

. Boletin de la Federacion Catalanda de Natacion. 
Rondo Universidad 17, Ent., 2°, Barcelona. Con- 
tains articles on swimming. 

. Revista Espafiola de Educacién Fisica. Published 
by Colegio Nacional de Profesores de Educacion 
Fisica, Apartado de Correos Num. 63 Toledo. 
Primarily a coaching magazine with occasional 
general articles in physical education. Subscrip- 
tion: 10 ptas. ($.23) per issue, 84 ptas. ($1.96) 
per year. SWEDEN 


. F. I. E. P. Bulletin, Sydsvenska Gymnastik-Insti- 
tutet, Sandgat. 14, Lund. Published 2-3 times 
per year by the Fédération Internationale d’Edu- 
cation Physique. Contains research articles in 
physical education. Articles are published in 
English, French and Spanish. Subscription (in- 
cludes F. J. E. P. Communiqué): 7:50 Sw. Cr. 
($1.50). Formerly this journal was called Bul- 
letin de la Internationale de Gymnastique Ling. 

. F. I, E. P. Communiqué. Published monthly by 
the Fédération Internationale d’Education Phy- 
sique, Sydsvenska Gymnastik-Institutet, Sand- 
gat. 14, Lund. Contains practical curricular in- 
formation. Articles are printed in English, 
French and Spanish. Subscription (includes 
F. I. E. P. Bulletin): 7:50 Sw. Cr. ($1.50). 

. Gymnastikledaren. Published by the Svenska Gym- 
nastik-forbundets, Kungsholmstorg 6, Stockholm. 
Editor: Agne Holstrom. General articles on 
gymnastics and news items. 

. Svensk Idvott. Published by Riksidrottsférbundets 
Box 80, Stockholm 1. Published weekly and 
contains about 20 pages of general and research 
articles in sports and physical education. Sub- 
scription: 15 Sw. kr. ($2.91) per year. 

Tidskrift I Gymnastik. Published by Svenska 
Gymnastiklararesallskapets. Olle Halldén, Alg- 
vagen 17, Lidingd I Stockholm. Published 
monthly. Each issue contains about 20 pages. 
Defunct Periodicals 

Bulletin de la Federation Internationale de Gymnas- 
tique Ling. 
SWITZERLAND 

136. Die Alpen (Monatsschrift des Schweiz Alpenclub. 
Published by Stampfli, Bern. Subscription: 18 
Fr. ($4.19). 

*137. Bulletin du Comité International Olympique, Mon 
Repos, Lausanne. Articles are in English and 
French and contains announcements and pro- 
ceedings of International Olympic Committee as 
well as general articles on sports. 

138. L’Education Physique. Batterieweg, Bale. 

139. Frauenturnzeitung, Schweiz. Published by the 
Schweiz. Frauenturnberbandes, Miller Werder, 
Zurich. Subscription 4- Fr. ($.93). 

*140. Jeunesse Forte Peuple Libre. Published by 1’Ecole 
Fédérale de Gymnastique et de Sports 4 Macolin. 
Compte de chéques postaux III. 520, Berne. 
Subscription: 20 ct. (about $.05) per issue, 2.30 
Fr. ($.54) per year. Published monthly. Each 
issue contains 8 pages of brief general articles 
in French. 


#135. 


. Die Kérpererziehung (Schweiz Zeitschrift fir 
Turnen, Spiel und Sport). Published by Paul 
Haupt, Berne. Subscription: 9- Fr. ($2.10). 

Leichtathletik. Published by Interverbandskom- 
mission fiir Leichtathletik. Murten. Subscrip. 
tion: 12 Fr. ($2.79). 

. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Sportmedizin, 
Published by Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fir 
Sportsmedizin und des Sportarztlichen Dienstes 
des Schweizerischen Landesverbandes fiir Leibes- 
tibungen, Blumlisalpstrasse 7, Muri Bei Berne, 
Switzerland. Published quarterly. Each issue 
(about 30 pages) contains 3-4 research articles 
in German and each article is followed by a 
brief abstract in German, French and English, 
Subscription: 3 Fr. ($.70) per issue, 10 Fr, 
($2.33) per year. 

. SLL Nachrichten. Published by Nachrichtenblatt 
des Schweiz. Landesverbandes fiir Leibesiibun- 
gen, Ziirich. Subscription: 10- Fr. ($2.33). 

. Sportmagazin Internationales. Published by Jean 
Frey, Ziirich. Subscription: 10 Fr. ($2.33). 

146. Sarke Jugend-Freies Volk. Published by Eidg 

Turn- und Sportschule, Magglingen. Subscrip. 

tion: 2.30 Fr. ($.54). 

147. Tennis. Published by the Schweiz. Tennis-ver. 
bandes, Zollikofer, St. Gallen. Subscription: & 
Fr. ($1.87). 

148. Tip (Sport-Toto Zeitung). Published in Basel, 
Subscription: 17- Fr. ($3.96). 

149. Turnzeitung Schweiz. Published by Eidg. Turn- 
vereins, Miiller, Weder, Ziirich. Subscription: 
10- Fr. ($2.33). 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) (No addresses are available) 

150. Physical Education Research. This journal is much 
like our Research Quarterly. 

151. Physical Education Today. Contains philosophical 
and teaching materials. 

152. Self Improvement. This is a popular “Strength 
and Health” type journal. 


URUGUAY 


*153. Edufisica. Published by the Comisién Nacional de 
Educacién Fisica del Uruguay, Soriano 882, 
Montevideo. 


THE SUBSTITUTE 


To fate resigned, he waits upon the bench 
And leans his chin upon his hands. 


He watches every play and vaguely hears 
The cheers that thunder from the stands. 


Out there his teammates execute the plays 
His sweat and toil helped them to learn. 


While he, a sub, can only watch and hope 
And patiently await his turn. 

The din of cheering crowds rolls o’er his head. 
Unknown, the service he performs. 

They only see him waiting for his chance. 
The chance that often never comes. 


Unsung, but still alert to give his best! 
Content when thousands laud his mates! 


Successful teams were never built without 
The Sub, who hopes and works and waits. 


—Unknown 
Washington H.S. Athletic Ass’n. 
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PHYSICAL THERAPY: 


A New Career Frontier For Physical Education Majors 


Richard V. Ganslen 


OONER OR LATER in the life of every 

student or recent graduate there comes a pe- 
riod of uneasiness during which time you say to 
yourself, is this the right field of work for me? 
If you are at this crossroad, then give the pro- 
fession of physical therapy as a career your ut- 
most consideration and make the most of your 
present training. 

By now you may be thinking, what is this physi- 
cal therapy, and how does it relate to me as a 
physical education major? 


Physical Therapy 


Physical therapy is the treatment of disease or 
injury by physical means such as heat, light, water, 
electricity, massage and therapeutic exercise. The 
practices as mentioned above are applied upon the 
prescription or advice of a qualified physician who 
may be a general practioner, medical specialist, 
orthopedist, neurologist, surgeon or pediatrician. 
In what way then is this similar to work in physical 
education? 

Physical education as conceived by its founders 
aims to teach people of all ages and sex better 
neuromuscular control, improve the “quality” of 
their living and thus raise the general functional 
efficiency of all participants. In this way, the aims 
or objectives of the two fields of work are identical. 
The chief difference between teaching normal peo- 
ple neuromuscular control in physical education 
activities, and working in physical therapy, is that 
here your subjects have been ravaged by some 
disease, injured in battle, temporarily disabled or 
possibly psychologically disturbed. Your job is to 
make these individuals mobile again. 

Not only are both of these careers dependent 
upon your understanding of neuromuscular skills, 
but similarly they offer a constant challenge to your 
ingenuity with respect to re-education procedures as 
well as a test of your understanding of the psy- 
chology of human behavior. As in coaching or 
teaching physical education, the procedures you em- 
ployed with patient Joe Jones last week will not 
work with Pete Blake today, thus each physical 
therapy case offers a fresh challenge. Physical 
therapy permits the teacher, as in physical educa- 
tion, to pass on his or her knowledge of neuromus- 
cular skills to receptive and grateful subjects. 


What Are The Opportunities? 


How widespread are the opportunities in this 
area today? What are the future job possibilities? 


Will the investment in an additional year of spe- 
cialized training pay off? 

At this writing there are over 3,000 job vacan- 
cies in physical therapy scattered across the United 
States. A recent survey of this situation did not 
include the enumeration of hundreds of cities with 
populations between 20-40,000 people in which 
there is not a single registered therapist. Medical 
people in many of these smaller cities are desperate 
for help in this field of work and have been known 
to set up and finance clinical facilities in order to 
obtain the part time use of qualified personnel. It 
has been estimated that there will be 7,500 job 
openings available in this area by 1958, due large- 
ly to the continual expansion of medical facili- 
ties and earlier recognition of physical disorders 
amenable to physical therapy procedures. In scien- 
tific physical fitness and rehabilitation alone the 
possibilities of this field are unlimited. 


What Will You Earn? 


The 1952 Hermann School of Physical Therapy 
at Houston graduated fifteen students. The writer 
interviewed three of the graduates personally in 
Dallas during the month of June. The poorest 
salary earned by any of the graduates was $300 
per month with a top salary of $500. One ex- 
physical education girl started at a straight salary 
of $3,800, to which she added outside case work 
for local physicians sufficient to finance a new car. 
This year this same girl is Chief Physical Thera- 
pist at the Veteran’s Facility in New Orleans at 
$4,200 annually and works part time for an ortho- 
pedic surgeon in that city. 

In recent years, jobs have been so plentiful 
that one can literally choose the climate, type of 
work and remuneration desired, and this in itself 
has caused a certain amount of migratory movement 
upon the part of certified physical therapists. Else- 
where the Women’s Army Medical Service offers 
free physical therapy training for one year to any 
qualified college graduate girl who will enlist for a 
three-year period of service. Your commission up- 
on completion of training, including pay and al- 
lowances, is worth approximately $4,000 per year. 


What Do You Need? 

Specifically, you will need one year of addi- 
tional specialized training on top of your present 
program, somewhat variable with your background 
and dependent upon whether you take a degree or 
a certificate in physical therapy. Many physical 
education majors graduate with a deficiency in 
Elementary Chemistry or Physics, and usually your 
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Some Hospital Challenges 


training, if not already complete in this area, will 
include a semester of one or both of these subjects. 
Your science course background in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Psychology, Kinesiology and Corrective 
Gymnastics will simplify your program considerably 
at physical therapy school. 

If one surveys the procedures or activities in which 
the average therapist participates during a given 
period, we note a striking similarity between thera- 
peutic work and the type of procedures employed 
by professional physical education people in such 
areas as Tests and Measurements, Corrective Gym- 
nastics and the athletic training room. 


In conclusion, if you want a guaranteed job fu- 
ture, challenging and satisfying work with excel- 
lent remuneration, you should give physical therapy 
as a career your utmost consideration. Surely an 
experienced physical education person, whose train- 
ing has been suitably reinforced, should be the best 
qualified individual to teach neuromuscular skills 
and rehabilitate polio, orthopedic, post operative 
and generally debilitated patients! 


1 Catherine Worthington: Physical Therapy Personnel 
Shortage: A Crucial Problem. The Physical Therapy 
Review 33:168, 1953. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN MANY FAITHS 


An example of a tenet common to all great faiths is the Golden Rule. Here are versions from six 


leading religions. 


Christianity: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them”. 
Confucianism: “What you do not want done to yourself, do not do it to others”. 
Hinduism: “Men gifted with intelligence . . . should always treat others as they themselves wish to be 


treated”’. 


Islam: “No one of you is a believer until he loves for his brother what he loves for himself”. 
Judaism: ‘Whatever you do not wish your neighbor to do to you, do not do unto him”. 


Zoroastrianism: “Do as you would be done by”. 


Perhaps there are other great truths equally common to all religions. 


—From Newspaper Clipping 
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Recreation and the Delinquent 


Barbara Calisch 


UBLIC RECREATION TODAY is a debatable 

issue. There are those who say that we can use 
tax money more advantageously than in planning 
and providing recreational programs. There are 
others who say that there is no greater need than 
a balanced recreational program for the overbur- 
dened leisured people of the nation. Still others 
will differ on what public recreation should offer 
and what groups the program should serve. 

We have come to some understanding concerning 
the first two points. We have continually expanded 
the quality of our program, and it looks as if this 
trend will continue. 

But what about the people whom the public 
recreation person serves? And in particular what 
about the juvenile delinquent? 


The Present Situation 


Recreation is such a new field that the research 

and studies can prove equally that delinquents 
should definitely be included and encouraged to 
join the program, or that they should be excluded. 
This confusion is due to the great difficulty in- 
volved in measuring scientifically the effects of rec- 
reation on different groups and thus determining 
who will benefit the most from a recreational pro- 
gram. 
In addition, socially controlled groups are ex- 
tremely difficult to manipulate, and up to this date 
no valid research has been done in terms of the 
benefits of recreation. It is obvious, therefore, that 
each individual leader must subjectively reach his 
own conclusion of what to do with the delinquent 
or the difficult child. 

Too often he is excluded intentionally and un- 
intentionally from the program. Intentionally by 
ordering him off the grounds for disobeying rules. 
Intentionally through the prevailing feeling that it 
is harmful to sell recreation to others by a negative 
approach. 

Many leaders today feel recreation has yet to be 
firmly implanted in the average citizen’s mind as 
an important part of his life. By emphasizing the 
preventive possibilities of recreation, some say that 
a stigma will become attached to the program. The 
average person will not participate and the leaders 
will be flooded with problem cases. Thus the ground 
that has been gained in pushing recreation as a 
positive force will be lost. 

Unintentionally by rationalizing that the pro- 
gram must serve the majority. The delinquent may 
hinder this progress, so he is excluded by uninten- 
tionally gearing the program so that it is beyond or 


uninteresting to him; and unintentionally by think- 
ing there is little one agency can do. 


Recreation for All? 

Such attitudes when put into operation cause a 
screening-out of those children who are emotionally 
maladjusted and who are potential delinquents. 
Such a screening program is the cause of the cor- 
ruption of one of the basic principles underlying 
public recreation, that the program shall be open 
to all people. 

In addition, these leaders are failing to serve 
those children who need them the most. Those who 
believe that recreation can help in the control of 
juvenile delinquency do not pretend that recreation 
is a cure-all. They feel, however, that public rec- 
reation which is tax-supported must serve ade- 
quately all neighborhoods, races and ages, and has 
an obligation to bend every effort towards the pre- 
vention of delinquency. This feeling stems from 
the idea that we owe the taxpayer a service to in- 
tercede in the program to correct delinquency and 
thus indirectly protect the citizen. Lastly they feel 
that recreation can prevent a negative item through 
positive influence. 

Children will always play. If no healthful activi- 
ties are offered, they are likely to turn to detri- 
mental pursuits. Thus, recreation might even be 
called a casual element of delinquency. It isn’t 
thought that the supervisor or the child spends all 
day at the play area. There still is a great oppor- 
tunity to offer activities with carry-over value, ac- 
tivities the child can play after he leaves the area. 

Physical Disabilities 

One cause of delinquency is the occurrence of 
physical disabilities that the child finds humiliating 
and frustrating. The field of recreation is in a po- 
sition to enable this child to do amazing things in 
spite of his handicap. If the child is unable to suc- 
ceed with motor skills, then the leader can find 
other activities where he can excel. 


Understanding 


Recreation gives the child wholesome outlets for 
his emotions. It offers him a chance for new expe- 
rience and adventure. When these needs are met, 
there should be little or no reason for the youngster 
to turn to delinquent acts for his amusement. 

And so it goes, reason upon reason, for offering 
public recreation to the child who is many times 
excluded from private and wholesome commercial 
recreation. 
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Cricball 
John R. H. George 


C RICBALL FILLED a pressing need when 
the author was confronted with the problem 
of an activity for 40-50 junior high school boys 
in each of four afternoon classes. The total equip- 
ment was two softball bats and some balls. The 
problem was further complicated by the fact that 
there was no field, no gym and no showers. These 
conditions existed at the junior high school in 
Carlinville, Illinois. This condition will be remedied 
when new additions will be made to the existing 
high school next year. 

Softball was tried on the 50 by 60 yard hard- 
surfaced playground, but it soon became evident 
that most of the boys did no more than stand 
around, and when the spirit moved them, which was 
not too often, “talk it up.” So the author put 
together the best aspects of softball and cricket, 
resulting ‘in the birth of CRICBALL, a hybrid. 

Wickets 

Arguments over the calling of “strikes” and 
- “balls” in softball had always been bothersome; 
even the finest umpire cannot call them right every 
time. So the elusive strikeout area was eliminated 
and wickets substituted. Since the playground had 
a hard surface, holders had to be made out of 
short pieces of 2x4’s to hold the three 3’6” broom 
stick wickets. Ordinarily these would be just 
pushed into the ground, far enough apart so that a 
12” ball would not go through. 

Time Saver 

A great deal of time is wasted in softball in 
throwing the ball back to the pitcher. This was 
eliminated by using two wickets fifteen yards apart, 
and having a pitcher at each end. These two 
pitchers double as catchers. One pitches and the 
other pitches right back. There are also two 
batters who can hit in any direction, for there is 
no such thing as a foul ball. This is another great 
saver of time. Since the batters may hit in any 
direction, fielders have to be placed in positions 
all around them. Thus, all of the limited space is 
used up. 

The batters use a regular softball bat and they 
carry it with them when they run to the “base,” 
which is the other wicket. The ball is a regular 
12-inch softball, and three outs retire the side. 


Outs 
A batter may be out in three ways: : 
Pitched out—when the wicket is hit once by a 
legally pitched ball. There is no such thing as 
three strikes. The batter may swing at the ball 
any number of times, but once the wicket is 
touched, he is out. 
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Caught out—on any fly ball. 

Run out—direct throw to touch a wicket; 
or the catcher or any other fielder tags the 
wicket with the ball before the batter gets into 
the base area. 


4 


4 


Out! The ball may be seen right above the falling 
wicket. 


Pitching 

Pitching is the regular softball pitch. Because 
of a tendency for the pitchers to roll the ball on 
the ground, it was found necessary to call all balls 
that bounced more than once “no balls.” On a 
“no ball,” the batter may not be pitched out, but 
if he hits the ball he has to run and is subject to 
the other two methods of out. A legally pitched ball, 
then, is one that bounces only once or travels on 
the fly. 

In front of each wicket is a chalk mark one yard 
out. This area between the yard mark and the 
wicket is the base. When any part of the batter, 
even if only the tip of the bat, is within this area, 
he is safe. 


Base Running 


Both batters must run on every hit. One run 
is scored when both batters safely get to base. If 
the hit is long enough, they may decide to run 
again and score again, and again. If the fielded ball 
is overthrown, they may run again if they think 
they can make it. It is compulsory to run only 
once. 

Batters are out if the ball is merely tipped and 
caught before touching the ground, generally by the 
catcher, but not necessarily. The second batter has 
to run and he is an easy out by tagging his wicket 
before he gets there. Thus there is the Cricball 
double play. Two more batters now come in. When 
one of them is out, that retires the side (3 outs). 
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Pitcher nearer the camera has just pitched. One 
infielder and one outfielder may be seen. Since 
this is a tournament game two umpires are used. 


If there is a double play on this pair, then that 
batting side gets only two outs the following inning. 
If only one is out, then the batter who is “not out” 
is first up the following inning. The number of 
innings depend on the number of boys in the class. 


Ready for action! The batter in the foreground 
is ready to run while his partner is awaiting the 
pitch. 

Fielders 

Fielders may be placed in any position on the 
field. Usually there is one backing up each catcher. 


Two field close in, in the middle on each side of 
the pitching area, known as “suicide point.” Four 
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play the outfield for each batter, making eight in 
all. The rest of the players place themselves to 
fill in the holes. Gloves were allowed in the class 
games, but in tournament play, only the pitcher- 
catchers were allowed gloves. This was done only 
to eliminate any advantage for either side. 

Several of the eighth grade boys developed con- 
siderable skill in making the ball “break” on the 
ground by imparting spin or “english” to the ball. 
This made the ball hard to hit and resulted in many 
quick strike outs. 

Scoring 

Home runs or boundary hits were given an 
arbitrary value of two. It took only a few days 
for the boys to learn to carry their bats with them. 
The high school baseball coach accepted this bit 
of information with remarkable aplomb. 

After two or three practice sessions, the boys 
were thoroughly familiar with the game. They took 
immense delight in seeimg a strike out. Seeing 
the wickets falling was a great thrill for the fielders 
as well as for the pitcher concerned. They appre- 
ciated the fast turn over and the constant chance 
to make double plays, since two batters are always 
at bat. What they appreciated most, however, 
was the fact that a good hit did not penalize a 
batter. In softball, a home run, or any other hit, 
relieves the batter of his bat until his next time 
round. In Cricball, a batter stays in, if he is good 
enough, for the whole game; for if a batter is “not 
out,” at the end of an inning, he is first up the 
following inning. Boys frequently stayed in for 
four or five innings at a stretch. 


SOME THOUGHTS 


Why don’t they keep the streets a little cleaner? 
You ask with deep annoyance not undue. 

Why don’t they keep the parks a little greener? 

Did you ever stop to think that they means you? . 
How long will they permit this graft and stealing? 
Why don’t they see the courts are clean and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked public dealing? 

Did you ever stop to think that they means you? 
—Secretary Mark N. Funk in Pennsylvania Athlete 


His brakes were poor and his lights were dim, 
(But things like that never bothered him). 
His heart was light and his courage good— 
So he sped along as fast as he could. 

He just didn’t see that car in time 

(Hence, the occasion for this rhyme). 

The boys on the corner freely state: 

“A case of too little . . . and too late!” 


—Anonymous 
1954 
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International Understanding and Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


Dorothy S. Ainsworth 


N OUR COUNTRY there has been a growing 

interest and concern for the development and 
maintenance of good international relations. And 
the more difficult the affairs of the world have 
become the more we as individuals are desirous of 
reaching through to people in other countries with 
whom we have a common interest. When these con- 
tacts are finally made, we find that the men and 
women who are concerned with our fields are 
equally eager to know us and to know what others 
are doing and how Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation are being carried on in other 
countries. There are many aspects of our fields and 
so we reach out to many different persons who are 
interested in international affairs and who have the 
materials and knowledge that others are. eager to 
have. Each country has its own group, all of whom 
are deeply interested in the betterment of human 
- beings through movement and physical activity. 
This involves not only fields such as sports, sports 
competition, gymnastics, dance, aquatics, camping 
and outing activities, etc., but the big areas of re- 
search, methods, organization and evaluation, to 
say nothing of the relationship of our field to the 
Arts and Sciences and Social Sciences. 


International Meetings 

All these fields offer possibilities of and need 
for exchange of ideas with persons from other 
countries. Because of this need within our own 
field and because of the contribution our field can 
make in the worldwide need for better understand- 
ing between people, there have been recently a 
number of international gatherings. These have 
been held often in conjunction with great events 
such as the Olympics, the Lingiad or other special 
games or world events. 

We find this makes possible attendance of more 
persons who can be present at several meetings. At 
the same time, there have developed certain regional 
or hemispheric groups such as the Asiatic Group, 
the Pan American Federation of Associations of 
Teachers of Physical Education, the Modern Gym- 
nastics group in Europe, the Commonwealth group; 
also more countries have formed their own new 
association such as the recently formed South 
African association, and one, I believe, now being 
formed in Australia. Many nations have their own 
well established national associations. 
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Active Organizations 
There are several groups dealing with different 
s of the fields which are international in 
character—the association for Sports Medicine, and 
a number of sports groups; also those which are 
international in character are the Ling Association 
now called the International Federation of Physical 
Education, and the International Association of 
Physical Education and Sports for Girls and 
Women. 

All these groups basically seek the better under- 
standing among their members and all seek to estab- 
lish a better form of Physical Education for the 
improvement and development of youth. 


In the U. S. A. the interest in international affairs 
in Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation has gradually spread from a few untiring 
leaders to a nationwide group. As the number of 
persons concerned has grown, so has the amount 
of work and contacts. First we had a number of 
international relations chairmen in various organi- 
zations such as the CPEA, the NAPECW, the 
AAHPER, the Academy, the NSGWS, etc.; then 
a committee war formed of these chairmen, and 
finally this committee was enlarged to include 
representatives from the affiliated organizations of 
the AAHPER and a few other organizations, and 
perhaps most important of all, the state chairmen 
of international affairs in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation were added to this group. 


This new group of representatives of organiza- 


Participants 
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tions and states has become the “Joint Council of 
International Affairs in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation.” The Districts, too, have helped 
through their International Relations chairmen, 
and all in all, a great number of persons are now 
working for, concerned with and deeply interested 
in the work of bringing about better understanding 
of people through working in our own fields with 
people in other countries. 


Other International Gatherings 


It was due to the NAPECW that the first Inter- 
national Congress on Physical Education for Girls 
and Women was organized in Copenhagen in 1949. 
They underwrote the project. This group held a 
second meeting in Paris last summer, when they 
formed the International Association of Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Women. Other 
meetings such as one at Helsinki have been part 
of a course or foreign tour organized by a Uni- 
versity. N.Y.U. had such a one at Helsinki and 
other universities joined them. There have been 
private trips for the study of foreign Physical Edu- 
cation practices, such as one this past summer to 
the Far East} and others held by Teachers College, 
Columbia, before the war. 

Basically all these meetings and organizations 
have encouraged the exchange of ideas (publica- 
tions, research, letters and meetings) and the 
exchange of persons (students and teachers). Others 
encourage international courses and demonstrations 
or competitions. 
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The 1954 Congress 


In 1953 the Joint Council felt strong enough to 
suggest that the USA hold an international congress 
in 1954. It was indeed our turn to entertain our 
foreign friends. The idea was approved by the 
AAHPER, and it was decided to hold the congress 
prior to the big national convention so that our 
guests could go on to New York to participate in 
these meetings as well. Five colleges and one public 
school system in the Connecticut Valley, not too 
far from New York, agreed to undertake the hous- 
ing and entertaining of the guests and one day 
of the meetings of the congress. The subject se- 
lected was “The Essentials of Physical Education 
for Youth.” The congress from then on was called 
“The Connecticut Valley Congress” and is known 
as such. 


The Plan 


Invitations then went out to other nations 
through their ambassadors, cultural attachés, and 
ministers of education. The U. S. foreign service 
helped through a letter sent to our consulates in 
foreign lands to encourage attendance at the con- 
gress. Our colleagues in foreign lands were notified 
of the invitation and were requested to send sug- 
gestions for the program. From these suggestions, 
the program was prepared and our own U. S. mem- 
bers invited to attend the congress. All our Joint 
Council were hosts and were invited, and the State 
and District Presidents and Board of Directors of 
the AAHPER, and in addition, those representatives 
of the areas within our fields in which our foreign 
guests expressed particular interest. We would have 
liked to have many more present, but we felt that 
two hundred of us to one hundred guests was a good 
balance and would not overwhelm our guests. 


The Response 


We were delighted with the response to our invi- 
tation. Most of our guests were sent by their 
governments, and there were over one hundred 
present from forty-one other countries. Representa- 
tives from three other nations were to come but 
could not do so at the last moment. Of our U. S. 
group, we were delighted to have thirty-seven states 
represented and the Territory of Hawaii and 
Washington, D. C. Several Board members and 
the President elect of our National Association and 
some District Presidents were here and representa- 
tives of many organizations. It was a very interest- 
ing and lively group and one representing many 
phases of our work. The best part was the way 
in which the U. S. and foreign groups enjoyed and 
visited with each other. 


+ Conducted by Helen Manley and Gwendolyn Drew. 


We were proud that Japan sent four delegates, 
that three came from Korea, that a visitor came 
from Hong Kong, that Thailand and the Philip- 
pines were represented, that several delegates from 
India were here, visitors from Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia came from Springfield College, New Zealand 
and Australia had representatives, that Egypt sent 
their National Director of Physical Education, 
that Kenya was represented, that from Israel we 
had three visitors, that Yugoslavia sent a delegate 
as did Germany, Portugal, Holland, Austria, France 
(two delegates, one of whom represented the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg as well as France), a guest 
from Belgium was here, from Scandinavia came 
three from Finland, two from Sweden, one from 
Norway, three from Denmark. There was a good 
delegation from England and from this hemisphere 
came delegates from Argentina, Colombia, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Guadeloupe, Panama, and our good 
neighbors from Canada. It was a good representa- 
tion and their enthusiastic attendance and partici- 
pation in all meetings of the congress made all our 
preliminary efforts well worth while. 
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The Meetings 


The Congress opened at Smith College, where the 
big gymnasium was turned into a registration center 
with check room, buffet, motion pictures, campus 
tours and an exhibition of books and materials of 
Physical Education. Here the guests were greeted 
by students (in white) who spoke several languages 
and by members of the Department of Physical 
Education. The flags of the nations were displayed 
and bulletin boards bore flags and emblems of 
welcome. It was a gala affair in spite of bad 
weather. 

The opening session came at 4:00 p.m., and 
there the procession of flags, the Chamber Singers, 
the welcome by the President of Smith College, the 
President of the American Academy, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the AAHPER, and the opening 
address by Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education from Washington, made an impressive 
opening ceremony. The roll call of the nations 
was exciting, and when President Wright struck 
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the gavel on the speaker’s stand declaring the Con- 
open, we were well started on a stimulating 
and interesting five days of meetings. 

A beautiful dinner followed, and demonstrations 
of the study of movement (rhythmic gymnastics, 
dance and water ballet), and then-our guests went 
to their “homes” with faculty families or in college 
guest rooms. 


Opening Session 
L. to R.—-President Wright of Smith College, Dr. 
Ainsworth and Dr. Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


After this opening session each day was spent 
at a different institution and each day was devoted 
to a specific subject. We discussed Recreation at 
home and abroad the first day at the University of 
Massachusetts. The second day at Springfield we 
talked about Research. On the third day we saw 
and heard of work for children and youth of 
secondary school age at the Springfield Public 
Schools, and on the final day we discussed the 
college and university youth and their programs. 
Meetings on this day were held at Amherst College 
and Mount Holyoke. 

This spread of topics and locality gave great op- 
portunity for comparison of ideas and places. The 
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travel back and forth was arranged by bus and 
car and there was great visiting on all occasions. 

Each institution arranged and were hosts for one 
luncheon or dinner. Each gave some form of dem- 
onstration. All were very good and very well 
arranged, and each institution should be congratu- 
lated on its contribution to the whole Congress, 
for no matter where we were, everything went 
smoothly and there was no irritation to detract from 
the value of papers, discussions and demonstrations. 
The square dance at the University of Massachu- 
setts was one of the high points at the Congress. 
It came early in the week and brought us all 
together in a very gay informal gathering. As one 
young German said as we drove home, “Now we 
are all one family.” 


Concluding Statement 

At the closing meeting, two resolutions were 
presented. In brief, one dealt with a request to 
UNESCO for the establishment of courses for train- 
ing leaders of youth in two different places in the 
world where they are much needed. The second 
resolution requested the World Health Organization 
to give funds for research in Physical Education. 
Both resolutions have been sent to permanent 
Physical Education organizations for their endorse- 
ment before presenting them to UNESCO and 
W.H.O. 

According to those who attended, the Congress 
was a very successful and happy affair. The letters 
which have come in from the delegates here and 
abroad are most appreciative and heart warming. 
We believe that through this congress we have 
made valuable connections and also that many more 
persons in the U.S. will be encouraged to join the 
group working for good international relations and 
for the encouragement of exchange of persons and 
ideas, which is basic in our contribution to better 
understanding among people. A congress such as 
this gave us all a glimpse at least of that hoped- 
for day when there will be “peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 


SOME CHUCKLES 


Certainly all men are born free and equal, but 
some get married! 


When a woman says: “I'll be ready in a 
minute,” you can be sure of one thing—she speaks 
English. 

The bigger a man’s head gets, the easier it is 
to fill his shoes. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM is a kick in 
the pants with a soft sole shoe. 


To get his wealth, he spent his health, 
And then with might and main, 

He turned around and spent his wealth 
To get his health again 
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Family Life Education 
Reuben D. Behlmer 


Ts DESIRE to incorporate in school curricu- 
lums instruction in those areas which are of 
concern to the public has stimulated school officials 
to give youth some educational guidance in the field 
of family living. 

There are courses and extra-curricular activities 
which contribute to social relationships and inter- 
personal relationships in a general way. These, 
however, have not been coordinated to help young 
people with the problems they experience in matur- 
ing. A course in family living has been designed to 
fill this need. 


Who Should Teach It? 


Who should teach a course of this nature and 
where it should be offered needs to be solved indi- 
vidually by each school. Obviously it should be 
taught by anyone who is qualified and interested. 
Many home economics teachers and social studies 

teachers meet these qualifications. Health and phys- 
~ ical education teachers also have a good background 
for teaching family living. They have had good 
health training, are reasonably well trained in sex 
education, and teach in a natural, informal way 
which promotes a close feeling between student and 
teacher. Health and physical education teachers 
know young people, speak their language, and can 
interpret their way of living. 


Making a Start 

How should we go about getting a course in 
Family Living started? First and foremost, it must 
be taught by teachers who have their feet on the 
ground, so to speak. They must be qualified edu- 
cationally, respected by the faculty and student 
body, and have a standing in the community which 
is unquestioned. No teacher will succeed without 
the wholehearted support of the administrator. 

Arsenal Tech first offered this course in the fall 
term of 1947. It was my privilege to teach this 
first class of twenty-three students. By the end of 
this spring term of 1954, 2,424 students will have 
taken the course. Now four teachers share this 
work, one teacher in the home economics depart- 
ment and three in the health and physical educa- 
tion department. The course is elective in the senior 
year. It meets daily for one semester and carries 
one full credit, which can be counted for graduation 
in either the health or home economics department. 
Students of this age are not fooled. Only a subject 
that has something to offer of a functional and prac- 
tical nature will survive and prosper on an elective 
basis. 
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Teaching a course that students want and in 
which they are interested is a real pleasure, but 
the greatest satisfaction comes from helping and 
counseling those who come with their personal prob- 
lems. Teachers can be of tremendous help to stu- 
dents, but the mistake must never be made of think- 
ing that they can take the place of a person trained 
in counseling. Teachers must recognize problems 
they are not qualified to solve. 

A course of this nature is often challenged by 
many educators, clergy, and other well-meaning 
people. Their convictions must be respected, but 
most of their fears are groundless if the subject is 
taught in the right way. Mr. Anderson, our prin- 
cipal, has repeatedly stated that the amount of 
criticism he has received about this course has been 
no more than from any other subject, in spite of its 
so-called controversial subject content. In fact, 
many expressions of gratitude have been received 
from students, parents, churches and the P. T. A. 
There is little doubt that the course Family Living 
has become an accepted part of the curriculum at 
Tech. 


Deciding the Content 


What should be taught in Family Living and 
what are expected outcomes? The answer natur- 
ally lies with the group taught. This year for the 
first time there is a course for adults in the Eve- 
ning School Division. Those electing the course are 
primarily composed of engaged and young married 
people. They are interested in many of the same 
problems as the high schoo] group, but naturally 
their interests lie more with the things that concern 
married life. Remarks in this article, however, are 
pointed to the high school level. 

Some administrators ask, should this be inte- 
grated with other subjects or offered as a sepa- 
rate course? It can be handled either way. Cer- 
tainly health education, home economics, and social 
studies lend themselves to the discussion of some 
phases of Family Life. There is one basic weakness 
when integration is the only method of presenting 
this important area. When it is part of another 
course, much of the teaching is only incidental to 
the other subject taught, and frequently comes at 
a time when students are not ready by interest and 
maturity for a full discussion of problems and ex- 
periences. 

When taught as a separate subject on the senior 
level, it is possible to tie all things together to make 
a complete picture. Then, too, there is the added 
advantage of one teacher who knows what and how 
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things have been presented. Students learn to know 
one teacher better than several, and a bond develops 
between teacher and students not found in many 
other courses. 

A course that meets daily for a semester should 
offer a real challenge and educational opportuni- 
ties. Family Living as a separate course does this. 
A partial analysis of the course follows: 


The Plan 


The first week of the semester is devoted to a 
study of the family. What is a family? What are 
the functions and goals? Families of various coun- 
tries are discussed, pointing out their likes and dif- 
ferences as compared to the American family. 

The family cannot be studied without also study- 
ing the people who go to make up a family, which, 
of course, is everyone in class. As an aid to under- 
standing themselves as individuals and as members 
of a family, each student is given the Mooney 
Problem Check List. Not only does this give stu- 
dents a good look at themselves, but permits the 
teacher to know them more intimately. Every ef- 
fort is made to have each student sincerely ask, 
“Who am I?” They try to analyze why they are 
what they are. 

Soon the influence of heredity, environment, so- 
cial status, economics, religion, and education is 
seen as a definite molding influence in their lives. 
They see themselves now in relation to the person 
they will be in marriage. It becomes obvious that 
the person they marry is also the result of many 
factors, and that people are not what they are just 
by chance. The necessity of having more factors of 
similarity than differences in marriage becomes ap- 
parent. Probably for the first time they realize that 
marriage is complex, and that love is not the only 
necessary factor. 

We educators have an obligation to show people 
how to live together as intelligent, well-adjusted in- 
dividuals. As teachers, we frequently feel the only 
important thing that counts is whether our students 
can perform the skills we expect, or know the con- 
tent of our particular subject. We must realize not 
all will be good athletes or good students, and 
whether we pass or fail them, practically all will 
get married and establish families of their own. 


Love and Dating 


Following this self-analysis study, the class talks 
about love and dating. These topics require con- 
siderable time, not only because they are of inter- 
est, but because they contain much material for 
discussion. Most young people do not know what 
is meant by love or what to expect from it. It is 
difficult for them to distinguish love from infatua- 
tion. 
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Girls especially want to know the symptoms of 
love and how one can tell whether or not one is 
really in love. They begin to see why they are at- 
tracted to people who fit a certain pattern. How 
the love they have for their boy friend or girl friend 
differs from the love they have for parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, or friends. How the love mothers and 
fathers have for each other and for them has 
molded their concept of love. 

Dating comes in for a lot of discussion, and 
rightly so. It is the one live issue for them at 
this age. What can a class discuss about dating? 
For one thing, the topic of what to do on a date 
needs considerable emphasis. Many young people 
fail at dating for lack of imagination in, and train- 
ing for, creating social outlets which are fun, whole- 
some, and inexpensive. Dating certainly must cover 
such items as rules and regulations of parents, cost 
of dating, time to be in, use of the family car, 
going steady, number of dates per week, age dif- 
ferences, things to do on a date and the question of 
petting. 

The moral issue must of necessity come in for 
straight forward discussion and evaluation. Young 
people want to know facts not fiction. If petting is 
wrong, they want to know why it is wrong. The 
preaching technique of instruction “you'll be sorry” 
is not the method that appeals. They ask, and 
rightly so, a sensible explanation of why you as a 
teacher take a position on a controversial issue. 
Few things are more satisfying in teaching than 
to see students evaluate themselves and issues, and 
then come out with a mature and sensible solution. 

Young people should know and realize that love 
is essential for the normal development of all 
human beings. That it varies in scope from the 
type of love a parent has for a child to the most 
intimate and personal relationship shared by hus- 
band and wife. That love is essential in marriage, 
but that love alone is not enough to guarantee 
happiness and success in marriage. Just as a table 
cannot stand on one leg so marriage must have 
more than one leg for stability. 

Dating should be presented as a means of matur- 
ing. Its experiences should be pleasing and encour- 
age the individual to a sense of personal worth. 
Teen-agers are in a difficult period. They are too 
old for the cuddling and affections received from 
parents when they were young, and too young to 
receive the mature love experienced in marriage. As 
teachers we must show them the way to bridge 
the gap between these two experiences. 


Courtship and Engagement 
Courtship and engagement naturally follow dat- 
ing. The course is now beginning to move out of 
the experience of most students, although it is 
surprising how many senior girls are engaged, and 
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a small percent even married. The main focus of 
attention in these topics is what is meant by engage- 
ment, and the purpose it serves. Students come to 
realize it is a period for seriously evaluating and 
critically studying each other in the light of success 
in marriage. They see why marriages of short 
acquaintanceship are not good risks. 
Sex Education 

Sex education is introduced at this time, not only 
because it should be understood in conjunction 
with the discussion of marriage, but because the 
class has been in session long enough to know, 
understand, and have confidence in the teacher. 
It is this phase of the course that is considered the 
“hot potato” by many administrators and others 
outside the school system. To say the teaching of 
sex education has no dangers, and that wrongly 
taught will do no harm would be acting the part 
of the ostrich. We at Tech, however, have experi- 
enced practically no criticism. 

How and what should be taught concerning sex 
education? It is best if this subject is: not dis- 
cussed in class until about the fifth week of the 
semester and even later if necessary. The approach 
~ should be in as natural a way as any of the other 
topics discussed and with no more fan-fare. The 
time devoted to it should not exceed that normally 
given to other topics in the course. This eliminates 
criticism that family living is primarily a sex educa- 
tion course. 


Objectives 
‘In the first place it must be stressed that sex is 


not something bad and unmentionable. Sex is 
neither good or bad, right or wrong. It is a natural 
body function and is evil only when people make it 
so. It is as much God’s plan of nature as any other 
body function. Sex is an integral part of marriage. 
It can be a factor for discord and even divorce, 
but properly understood it aids in the unity and 
love to be found in happy marriage. 

Young people want to know, and have a right to 
have discussed, what is acceptable and unacceptable 
moral behavior before marriage. A teacher acting 
as an advisor and counselor must make his or her 
position clear. Care must be exerted on the part of 
the teacher not to give the impression all forms 
of showing affection should be taboo. There is al- 
ways the danger of frightening people about sex. 
On the other hand, specific reasons must be given 
why promiscuity before marriage is a losing game. 

Sex education on the high school level can be 
emphasized in three ways. 

Scientific and unbiased information about the 
reproductive organs, pregnancy and childbirth. 
When these are taught with discretion, in good 
taste, and in a manner no more strained than when 
discussing the budget, nothing but wholesome re- 
sults will occur. 


Attitude toward sex. This is possibly more basic 
than any other phase of sex education. If sex is 
interpreted with respect and wholesomeness and as 
a part of the total person it will not be wrongly 
understood. Only when sex in humans is relegated 
to low levels, devoid of love and affection, will it 
take the course so many people fear. Young people 
need to know and realize sex is God-created and 
God-given. Used and interpreted in this light it 
serves as a force in welding humans into a bond 
that only humans have the ability to appreciate 
and enjoy. Sex in animals has only one purpose, 
that of reproduction. In humans it is a part of our 
total being and influenced by our home, education, 
society, and religion. 

Guidance and help for students who seek help. 
When subjects of this nature are discussed they 
frequently cause questions and problems to arise 
which need clarification and advice over and above 
what can be done in class. To some students this 
teacher is the one to whom they feel they can go 
without betrayal,—one who will not scoff or ridicule 
them. It must be emphasized that a teacher should 
recognize problems and circumstances which go 
beyond his ability or jurisdiction to cope with. He 
must be ready to suggest other sources of help. 


Marriage-Parenthood 


Marriage as a career is a topic touched on. 
Young people must realize the tremendous influence 
marriage will have on their lives. Almost everyone 
can get married but not all will have a successful 
marriage. To enter any profession or skill a certain 
amount of training is required before being declared 
capable. Surely marriage should not be entered 
into without study and careful analysis. One needs 
to know what being married means and what can 
be expected from it. When students realize this, 
marriage takes on new meaning and new concepts. 

Preparation for marriage is also taken into con- 
sideration. Not only are parties, showers, and wed- 
ding plans discussed, but the wedding vows them- 
selves are read and their implications studied. Three 
or four students can be asked to get the wedding 


forms used in their church. This gives an oppor-: 


tunity to learn the likes and differences of the 
various denominations. In addition, it clinches the 
point that in every instance the pledge in mar- 
riage is sacred and binding and that the implica- 
tions of the vows are far reaching. 

The course now moves to the honeymoon as it 
relates to planning and purpose. After the honey- 
moon the “settling down” period naturally follows. 
This is when the routine of married life begins in 
earnest. No effort should be spared in pointing 
out the happiness and satisfactions in marriage, 
yet it would be in error not to point to pitfalls. 
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After marriage it is only natural to think of 
children in connection with the family. The respon- 
sibility of. parenthood with its many ramifications 
receives special attention. Young people must real- 
ize just because they are old enough biologically 
to have children, few are mature enough mentally 
or socially to accept the responsibilities of parent- 
hood. 

We have faith that this class will do much to 
promote success in marriage. Nevertheless divorce 
is studied as to causes and the many complexities 
and difficulties resulting from divorce. Twenty-five 
percent of our senior class come from homes in 
which mother or father failed to succeed in their 
marriage. This failure has left a scar which these 
students wish to avoid. 


Finances 

The pupils have little idea of how much money 
is required to keep a home going. They are per- 
mitted to keep all they earn and buy what they 
choose while mother and dad generally still foot 
the major bills. Not until they are required to make 
a budget for one year and include all the items that 
a family must have money for, do they begin to 
realize that two people cannot live on love alone. 

This is also an excellent opportunity to bring 
parents into the picture by asking their cooperation 
in helping to set up a yearly family budget. It is 
surprising how well parents enter into the spirit 
of this project and what enthusiasm is generated 
between students in discussing what they have 
spent for one item or another. No other subject we 
study does more to make students realize that mar- 
riage is a business and not a game to be played. 


Religion 

Religion as it pertains to marriage and family 
life has an important place in this course. Doctrinal 
differences are not discussed, but the value of lead- 
ing a religious life and the accepted fact that 
people of similar religious convictions generally 
have a happy home is presented as another factor 
that makes for success in marriage. Mixed religious 
marriages are discussed frankly and unbiasedly. A 
thing so important in the lives of people as religion 
should be given opportunity for expression and en- 
couragement. It should also be realized that as 
religion can be a holding power, it can also be ex- 
plosive and a source of trouble in families that do 
not understand each others beliefs. 

Many young people are confronted with the 
decision of whether or not to marry before going 
into military service. A thorough discussion of this 
can be of much help. 

The course in family living concludes with, 
“What It Means To Be Parents.” Responsibilities 
parents should assume in rearing their children to 
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be physically and mentally healthy are discussed. 
The influence parents have on their children, and 
the necessity of formulating definite concepts of 
how best to fit a modern home into this ever chang- 
ing and complex world of ours, form the final dis- 
cussions which completes the over-all picture of 
family living. 

Our students may not know all the answers but 
their enthusiastic approval of the experiences in the 
course indicate it’s value. Their chances for a suc- 
cessful marriage are surely higher because of family 
life education. 
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(Continued on p. 89) 
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The Locks 
and Lockers 


HERE ARE VARIOUS factors which must be 

weighed in the matter of lock and locker issue 
to students in the physica] education program. 
Initial considerations must be given to the type 
of lock and locker which is most desirable for 
use by the pupils. Generally speaking, the com- 
_ bination lock with master key attachment seems 
to be most frequently recommended. Lockers with 
built-in combination or key locks create constant 
problems relating to lost or mislaid keys or diffi- 
culty of access to remove mechanical trouble in 
the built-in combination lock. Similarly, padlocks 
present the lost or mislaid key disadvantage, and 
their use should be discouraged since trouble shoot- 
ing of this one problem can be a tremendous drain 
upon the teacher’s time and efficiency. 


Lockers 


Wherever possible in the construction of new 
facilities or in modification of existing locker room 
areas, each student should be provided with an 
individual locker. The practice does require a large 
amount of space and the high initial cost has limited 
the use of individual lockers involving the full or 
half size wherein space was not a prohibitive factor. 

The box locker system has been quite satisfac- 
tory in a good many schools over a period of years. 
The usual design of these box units combine four 
or six small box lockers with one full or half-size 
dressing locker adjacent to the tier of boxes. In 
such a plan the student uses the box lockers for 
storage of his physical education apparel and uses 
the dressing locker to store his street clothes during 
the class or activity period. Both the box and the 
dressing locker are equipped so that the individual 
can transfer his lock from one to the other de- 
pending upon whether he wishes to lock his cloth- 
ing in the dressing locker during the class period or 
store his activity clothes in the box unit after class 
* and until he again has use for them. This plan 
requires that there be a sufficient number of dress- 


Some Common Service Procedures 


ing lockers to equal the maximum number of stu- 
dents that would be dressing at any one time. 

In schools where there are not enough lockers 
or the available space to provide for individual 
lockers for each student, the basket system presents 
a practical solution. It should be noted, however, 
that space must be provided for the storage and 
ventilation of the wire baskets when filled with 
activity clothing since failure to provide for this 
condition will only create additional problems of a 
hygienic and sanitary nature. 


Assignment of Lockers 


The issue of locks and the assignment of lockers 
is usually a departmental routine that is handled by 
the individual teacher in most schools at the 
secondary level. For the most part, colleges have 
provided locker room attendants who are respon- 
sible for such service. Schools using the basket 
system frequently delegate the daily issue and recall 
of the baskets to a student leader, or in some cases 
to a locker room attendant or member of the 
custodial staff. 

There are two common methods of assigning 
lockers. The block plan establishes a given group 
of lockers in a given area or room for use by a 
specific class or group. The staggered plan pro- 
vides ample room for dressing by dispersing the 
class throughout the locker room and prohibiting 
the use of adjacent lockers by students in the 
same class. This latter plan creates an advantage 
of efficient organization toward the creation of 
an environment that is conducive to a comfortable 
and healthful atmosphere for dressing. 


Towels 

The most satisfactory method of issuing towels 
to students in physical education classes is to have 
the school furnish a clean towel to each individual 
for each class or activity period at no cost to him, 
or for a semester fee. While the initial outlay for 
towels may be a costly item, and the subsequent 
maintenance of an adequate inventory of equal 
concern, it should be emphasized that the shower 
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following physical activity is a part of the total 
physical activity program as important as balls, 
bats or other equipment. Additionally, the health- 
ful contribution and maximum efficiency of assur- 


ing a clean towel for each individual is a highly 


desirable outcome of the overall program. 

Another procedure for the provision of towels 
involves the request that each student furnish his 
own clean towel from home. A third plan suggests 
that towels can be purchased or rented from the 
school “at cost,” but the decreased efficiency of 
towel operation is clearly evident to those who 
have experienced efforts in getting the students 
to remember to bring or take home their towel 
or to have the few cents available for rental. 

In the initial plan suggested where the school 
assumes the responsibility for clean towel issue, the 
practice of obtaining a clean towel for a soiled one 
at the close of each class also eliminates the pos- 
sibility of storage of wet towels in lockers. 


Soap 
There are four common methods of providing 
soap for showers in physical education classes. A 
number of schools provide liquid soap in dispensers 
at no cost to the student. Such a practice is 
economical since the soap can be purchased in bulk; 
it is easily accessible for use, assuming that the 
dispensers are kept filled. A disadvantage of liquid 
soap is that the oily base may be unpleasant to 
some individuals. This limitation is probably 
greater among the girls than among the boys. 
Soap may also be furnished by the school in 
bar form and at no cost to the student. This second 
approach has been found to be quite expensive. 
Bars of soap or portions which are dropped and 
allowed to remain on the shower room floor create a 
serious safety hazard as well as extensive waste. 
In some schools soap may be purchased from dis- 
pensers in bar form at a nominal cost per bar to the 
student, and the suggestion has been advanced 
that such a plan will minimize discarded soap in 
the shower since it represents a student investment 
even though only a few cents. The plan does elim- 
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inate the cost of furnishing soap by the school 
since the expense is passed on to the student. 
However, students who do not happen to have a 
few cents handy will forego the use of soap and 
the effectiveness of the plan is reduced. 


The practice of requesting students to bring bar 
soap from home does place responsibility for per- 
sonal cleanliness upon the individual, but his 
failure to consistently supply himself may create 
individual and group hygienic problems. Although 
it is economical from the point of the school, it 
detracts from the optimum level at which the shower 
program could operate since students without soap 
may tend to forego showers, have a soapless shower, 
or borrow soap from others and thus reduce the 
hygienic effect of the total soap shower experience. 


Laundry of Towels, Costumes, 
and Clothing 

School laundry of towels, while highly recom- 
mended by numerous authorities, has enjoyed lim- 
ited use due to the high initial costs of equipment 
and maintenance and then usually only in large 
institutions. Arrangements are more frequently 
made with a commercial agency. Some schools 
assume the laundry costs, while others pass the 
charges on to the students through a fee. The 
practice of having a student responsible for the 
laundry of his towel by taking it home is very 
unsatisfactory. 

An increasing number of schools are incorporat- 
ing the laundry of student activity clothing with 
their towel laundry service either on a no-cost basis 
or on the fee basis previously described. The policy 
of having students responsible for the laundry of 
their own gymnasium clothing by taking them 
home is far from the most efficient plan, but in 
the majority of schools it apparently is the most 
expedient at this time. 

It is likely that a careful, unbiased study of 
your own situation may reveal ways and means of 
solving some of the problems just discussed, or at 
least in making your present plan more efficient. 


For Teacher Reference: 
Marriage And Family Living 
National Council on Family Relations 
5757 S. Drexel, Chicago 
Journal of Social Hygiene 
American Social Hygiene Association 
374 Broadway, Albany, New York 
Films: 
Are You Ready For Marriage? 
Going Steady 
Shy Guy 
Marriage Is A Partnership 
Choosing For Happiness 
Sampan Family 


(Continued from p. 87) 


Message To Women 
Preface To A Life 
Who’s Boss? 

Palmour Street 

How Do You Know It’s Love? 
What To Do On A Date 
This Charming Couple 
It Takes All Kinds 
Emotional Health 
Human Reproduction 
Rolling Stones 

Marriage Today 

The Family 

Rim Of The Wheel 
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Edited by C. O. Jackson 
Orienteering, a New Sport from Sweden 
Philip L. Lorraine* 


— ARE PROBABLY the most sports- 
minded people in the world today. One out of 
every four persons of an entire population of seven 
millions is a subscribing and active member of some 
officially recognized sports or athletic club. Six 
out of every ten men between the ages of 15 and 50 
and one out of every ten women between the ages 
of 15 and 40 take part regularly in some organized 
game or sport. Many more engage in out-of-doors 
~ activities which it is impossible to enumerate. 

It is estimated that the average male Swede 
spends on sport and sporting equipment for him- 
self and his family approximately one-tenth of his 
annual income, and more time and money than 
anyone else in Europe. 

If proficiency in competition is any reflection of 
a national interest in sport, it may be worth noting 
that during the whole 50-years existence of the 
Olympic Games Sweden comes second in the world 
in collective victories. The U.S.A. with a popula- 
tion nearly twenty times larger comes first. This 
sport-mindedness in Sweden is no accident. It has 
been fostered carefully during the last three or 
four decades by educational, philanthropic, indus- 
trial, municipal, and national organizations in order 
to raise the genera] health of the community, and 
to get the average child, worker, and town-dweller 
out into the open-air and into the natural play- 
grounds of Sweden’s woods, mountains, and 93,000 
lakes. 

Participation vs. Spectating 

It is not altogether surprising therefore that 
Orienteering, the world’s newest sport, and the 
only one that attracts more participants than spec- 
tators, comes from Sweden. Recently the London 
weekly magazine the “Economist” commented sadly 
on the fact that “for every Briton today who plays 
a game, two sit watching and twenty go to the 
cinema.” The same problem, the preference for 
the turn-stile instead of the sports arena, worried 
Swedish social workers over thirty years ago. 


*Mr. Lorraine was a visiting graduate student from 
England. 


A Beginning 

One of these workers was the well-known Swedish 
scout and youth leader, Major Ernst Killander. 
On a fine Sunday morning in May 1918 he gathered 
together some of his youthful charges in the woods 
outside Stockholm. As they sat in a semi-circle at his 
feet he explained to them the rules of a new outdoor 
activity which was inspired by his own military 
training in map-reading. He gave each of the boys 
a compass and a topographical map of the sur- 
rounding countryside. Indicating certain points he 
had marked on the map he told them to find these 
as quickly as possible. A farmhouse came first, 
then a small lake, and finally the fork of two 
streams. The boys had to reach these places in 
the shortest possible time, guided only by the maps 
and the compasses. They could go on a bee-line, 
they could go straight over the hills, or they could 
consult the map and find easier routes along, roads 
woodland paths, or river beds. The result was an 
instantaneous success. Encouraged by the en- 
thusiasm evoked, Major Killander developed his 
idea still further and the sport of Orienteering was 
born. 


Orienteering, What It Is 


Fundamentally Orienteering is nothing more than 
the art of finding one’s way through unknown ter- 
ritory by map and compass. But within a few years 
it has assumed the proportions of a major sport in 
the countries into which it has been introduced, 
for it can be played on foot, on skis, on skates, on 
horseback, by bicycle, motor-cycle, car or canoe. 
It may take the form of a gruelling cross-country 
race over rugged terrain, or a leisurely walk through 
suburban countryside or local park. It can even be 
played on wintry nights around a table, the partici- 
pants indicating on their maps pre-selected positions 
taken from photographs or diagrams. 

In its competitive forms, Orienteering appeals to 
old and young of both sexes. It requires not only 
fleetness of foot, fitness, ability to surmount natural 
obstacles, and stamina, it also requires skill in map- 
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reading, quick judgment, rapid and accurate ob- 
servation and a knowledge of nature. Furthermore, 
it demands no special equipment except a map and 
a compass, no special sports ground except that 
provided by nature in the fields and the forests. 
As an example of its popularity a promotional 
contest held recently attracted no less than 135,000 
adults at the same time. In Sweden as well as all 
the other countries in which the sport has spread, 
it has proved to be the perfect pre-requisite for 
campers, hikers, ramblers, hunters, fishermen, 
scouts, mountaineers, and an ideal preliminary for 
civil defense and military training. 

Today there are over 1,500 clubs in Sweden alone 
with a following of over 350,000 active participants. 
In Finland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland there are thousands more. In 1946 
the sport was introduced to Canada and the United 
States, where the term Orienteering—derived from 
the Swedish word orientation—was coined. 


Part of the Curriculum 


Because of its easy adaptation for educational 
purposes it has been placed on the official curricu- 
lum of all Swedish primary schools. A text-book on 
the subject has sold 150,000 copies and become a 
best seller. Every year nearly 40,000 Swedish boys 
and girls compete for an Orienteering proficiency 
pin. Last autumn the educational authorities of the 
Canadian province of Ontario followed suit and 
made the teaching of Orienteering a compulsory 
subject in 7,500 of its primary schools. They had 
the Swedish textbook specially translated and 
adopted for the purpose. 

An interesting outcome of the popularity of the 
sport is the sale each year in Sweden of 150,000 
Orienteering compasses. These compasses patented 
and invented by young Swedish devotees of the 
sport combine protractor and compass in one and 
are liquid filled to prevent excessive oscillation. 
They are cheap, strong—dqualities much appreciated 
by scouts and school children—and are extremely 
fast, a factor of great importance to runners in 
Orienteering crosscountry races. As the sport has 
spread outside Sweden, factories for the making of 
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these compasses have been opened in Norway, Den- 
mark, France, Canada and the U.S.A. 
A Variation 

The most strenuous athletic event in the world, 
next to the French bicycle race “Tour de France,” 
is probably the mountain Orienteering race held 
every year in Sweden. Contestants have to battle 
their way on foot for over sixty miles across hills 
and mountains varying in height more than 3,000 
feet, and through jungle-like forests and spongy 
swamps. Along various points in the wild un- 
charted trail, along which they pass, are control 
stations, where the participants get instructions— 
either by word of mouth from an official or from a 
notice posted on a tree—as to what the next leg 
or goal in the race is to be. Every competitor 
carries on his back a heavy pack weighing at last 
22 lbs. Upon reaching each day’s goal he must 
pitch his own tent and prepare his own food from 
the contents of his pack. The runners work in 
teams of two. The first team home, wins. 

Orienteering races are also held at nights now. 
The control points are marked by coloured lights 
and runners wear—if they want to—headlamps 
such as surgeons use strapped to their forehead. 


Other Values 


Apart from its various competitive forms, of 
which there are many, the Sport of Orienteering 
has given thousands of people a hobby, which takes 
them outdoors and stimulates their physical and 
mental faculties at the same time. A knowledge of 
Orienteering enables them to wander through un- 
known country, woodland, or mountain areas with 
the help only of a map and compass confident in 
the knowledge that they can always find their way 
home. They can go hunting and fishing without a 
guide, they can set out comfortably on canoe jour- 
neys in a labyrinth of waterways or wend their way 
up and down the hilliest country in a snowstorm 
if necessary. 

In fact Orienteering has given many people a 
purpose for being out-of-doors and given the busi- 
ness of being out-of-doors another purpose. 


The presence of a problem is often the absence of an idea. 
—From The Foil, 1953 issue. 
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Edited by W. K. Streit 


Our guest caller for this issue is John G. Redd. The article deals with one of the problems 
confronting teachers in presenting square and social dance material to their classes. The practical 
suggestions made by Mr. Redd have been culled from his experience as a physical education teacher 
at the Lincoln Training School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


“LET’S CHOOSE PARTNERS” 
John Gordon Redd 


How many times have you stood before a class 
and said, “Let’s choose partners”, only: to receive 
in return, blank stares of bewilderment or muffled 
giggles? Probably one of the most difficult problems 
you encounter in teaching beginning square and 
social dancing is to have the boys choose partners 
quickly and without embarrassment. It should be 
pointed out, however, that this problem would be 
almost nonexistent in junior and senior high schools, 
if an attempt were made in more elementary physi- 
cal education programs to have the boys and girls 
play and dance together in a normal and natural 
manner. Until such programs become widespread, 
it will be necessary for the junior and senior high 
school teacher of physical education to recognize 
the problem of choosing partners and plan ways 
and means of attacking ‘it. 

We must strive to make the period of instruction 
an enjoyable and pleasant experience. Frustrating 
and embarrassing experiences must be kept at a 
minimum. Behavior problems and negative atti- 
tudes may develop quickly if the instructor is not 
sensitive to the feelings and anxieties of the group. 
The ultimate goal is to bring the boys and girls to 
a frame of mind in which the choice of partners is 
removed from the emotional level. How can we 
accomplish this best? 

At the beginning of the period of instruction, the 
students need to “warm up” or “get in the mood”’. 
Several activities that are easy to teach, involve 
no partners, and may be sung as the group per- 
forms them. They are: 

“Hold That Line” (8) p. 98 

Imperial Record 1044A 
“Hokey Pokey” 

Capitol Record 2427 
“Bunny Hop” 

Capitol Record 2427 


“Ball’n the Jack” 
Rainbow Record 109 

“Herr Schmidt” (6) p. 261 
Decca Record 45067A 

“Mexican Hat Dance” (8) p. 106 
Capitol Record 1495 


A second stage in the gradual transition of taking 
partners with ease may be described as the type of 
activity in which partners are required but not 
necessarily boys with girls. Some suggestions are: 

“Grab a Partner”’—The group moves around 
the room in time to the music. On a signal 
from the teacher, everyone must take a part- 
ner. The last persons to do so are eliminated 
or given some other penalty. Variations of 
this game are possible by having the leader 
designate the type of partner. For ex- 
ample—“Boy with girl” or “Same sex”. 

“Squat”—This game starts with every person 
having a partner in a double circle. The 
circles move in opposite directions in time 
to the music. On a signal, everyone must 
return to his partner and squat. The last 
couple to do so is given a penalty. 

The teacher should stress moving in time to the 
music in performing these two activities. 


The actual taking of partners may be accomp- 
lished in a variety of ways that can be both painless 
and fun for the students. 

“Grand March” (2) p. 191 and (4) p. 10. 

“Cotillion” (5) p. 51. 

Two lines, opposite sides of the room, boys 
on one side, girls on the other side. Walk 
backwards and take the partner you touch. 
(2) p. 224. 

Two circles, girls on the outside. Trap boys by 
stepping between two boys. The girl on the 
boy’s right will be his partner. 
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Two circles, boys on the outside. The circles 

move in opposite directions and on a signal 

the boys dance with the girl nearest them. 

Shoe Scramble—Each girl puts one of her shoes 
in the middle of the floor. The boys choose 
a shoe from the pile and find the girl to 
whom it belongs. She is his partner for the 
next dance or activity. 

Match—Names of well-known books with au- 

thors (2) p. 227. 

Magazine pictures cut in half (2) p. 226. 

Part of old sayings with the last word. “All 


that glitters is not............ ” (Gold) 
Word affinities—Salt-pepper; cream-sugar; 
etc. 


Product they advertise with well-known ad- 
vertising slogan—‘“You never had it so 

clean before” (Tide). 

Write out a poem, one line to a slip of paper. 
Give the odd lines to boys and the even lines 
to the girls. Find the person holding the 
line that rhymes. 

Snow Ball or Accumulation—Start one or two 
couples dancing. When the music stops, the 
active couples must choose new partners 
from those who are seated at the side of the 


room. 
“Honey You Can’t Love One”—Star formation 
(4) p. 12. 


Many of the above suggestions require a great 
deal of time for preparation by the teacher. How- 
ever, committees of the students could be involved 
in the planning. 

After the boys and girls have taken partners, it 
is important that they change partners frequently 
and learn to dance with a number of different per- 
sons. The teacher has at his disposal any number 
of mixer or circle dances from which to choose to 
aid the students in changing partners. Several 
typical dances are: 

Circle two-step (4) p. 24 
Any good foxtrot record 

“Five Foot Two” (3) p. 26 
Rondo Record 186 

“Oh, Johnny” (6) p. 276 
Folkkraft Record F 1037 B 

“Glowworm” (4) p. 13 
MacGregor Record 1010 

“All American Promenade” (3) p. 9 
Windsor Record 7605 

“Trish Washerwoman” (6) p. 275 
Imperial Record 1039A 

“Lili Marlene” (3) p. 66 
MacGregor Record 1010 

“Spinning Waltz” (3) p. 60 
Imperial Record 1036 

“Eva Three Step” (3) p. 25 
Kismet Record 148A 


“Altai” (3) p. 10 
Windsor Record 7601 
“Oh, Susannah” (4) p. 13 
Imperial Record 1115 

Another excellent means of changing partners is 
through the use of simple couple dances. At the 
completion of the dance figure, the dancers are 
instructed to change partners with the couple near- 
est them and to continue the dance. A few examples 
follow: 

“Rye Waltz” (7) p. 111 
Imperial Record 1044 
“Jesse Polka” (6) p. 262 
MacGregor Record 657 B 
“Herr Schmidt” (6) p. 261 
Decca Record 45067A 
“Kalico Kicker” (3) p. 17 
Jubilee Record 715B 

Since these couple dances have a definite pattern 
to follow, the students develop a feeling of confi- 
dence in their dancing ability and enjoy changing 
partners. 

Many other ways to change partners may be 
suggested. These are fun to use in the instruction 
period or at the school parties. 

Broom or Mop Dance (2) p. 230 
Simple grand right and left in circle—choose 
partner you are approaching on the signal. 
Whistle Dance (4) p. 24 
“Changing Partners’—Record by Patti 
Page. When the vocalist sings “Change 
Partners” every dancer must get a new 
partner. 

In conclusion, the teacher must be extremely 
sensitive to the feelings of the group and attempt 
to provide activities and dances that will reduce 
tension and make dancing an enjoyable and whole- 
some activity. A wide variety of techniques and 
methods keep the program moving and tend to 
heighten interest. The teacher should be constantly 
looking for new ideas and should make the best 
possible use of his own resources so when he says, 
“Let’s choose partners”, it will be done with grace 
and dignity. 

REFERENCES 
1. Mary J. Breen, The Party Book. New York: A. S. 

Barnes Co., 1939. 

2. Betty White, Teen Age Dance Book. New York: 
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3. Mel and Helen Day, The Blue Book of Rounds. Boise, 

Idaho: Statewide Printers, 1952. 

4. Ethel Bowers, Parties Musical Mixers and Simple 
Square Dances. New York: National Recreation As- 
sociation, 1936. 

Ethel Bowers, Parties for Special Days of the Year. 
New York: National Recreation Association, 1936. 
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Reviews 


Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Joint Committee, Cirrrorp 
BROWNELL, CHAIRMAN, Administrative Problems 
in Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1953, 136 pp. $2.00. 

This book deals with the administrative problems 
in secondary schools, and the problems which con- 
front the specialist in one or more of the three 
related fields of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

Each of the areas are discussed separately with 
emphasis on the controversial issues that face the 
administrator, the responsibilities of the school, 
administrator, and specialists; and plausible solu- 
tions to these problems. Many of these solutions 
are based on the policies and procedures that have 
been set up for the administrator to follow. 

Problems in camping education in the secondary 
schools, and the role and scope of interschool ath- 
letics are also discussed with practical statements 
concerning their solution. 

This book should be read by all school admin- 
istrators and specialists in these fields. 

VircIniA SMITH 

BucHeEr, CHARLES A., Epitor, Methods and Mate- 
rials in Physical Education and Recreation, St. 
Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 1954, 423 pp. 
$6.25. 

This text for all levels is written by sixteen 
specialists thus assuring greater validity than could 
be attained by one author. It is intended to serve 
both physical education or recreation courses, and 
their close relationship and objectives are em- 
phasized. 

Aquatics, Arts and Crafts, Camping and Outdoor 
Education, Children’s Games and Activities, Dance, 
Dramatics, Formal Activities, Group Activities, In- 
dividual Sports and Activities, Music Activities, 
Social Activities and Team Sports, are all consid- 
ered. 

History, methods, organization, techniques, facili- 
ties and references are given for each. Selected films 
are frequently listed along with a bibliography. 
The text is profusely illustrated. 
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This book contains a wealth of material for the 
teacher or director of a variety of activities. 
Kart W. BooKWALTER 


CONFERENCE Report. Health and Human Rela- 
tions, Report of a conference on Health and 
Human Relations held at Hiddesen near Det- 
mold, Germany, August 2-7, 1951, New York, 
The Blakiston Co., Inc., 1953, 192 pp. $2.00. 
This is a report of the third of a series of inter- 

national conferences on Health and Human Rela- 

tions in Germany sponsored by the Josiah Macy, Jr. 

Foundation and the World Federation for Mental 

Health. 

The conference was organized around work- 
ing groups. The problems under discussion were: 
Mental Hygiene and Education, Mental Health in 
Modern Society, Sources of Social Tensions in 
Postwar Germany, and Promotion of a Mental 
Hygiene movement in Germany. The discussions 
of the group reports along with the recommenda- 
tions of the groups. 

The text of a series of informal presentations is 
included in the report along with the conclusions as 
presented in comments at the closing plenary ses- 
sion. 

A brief autobiographical sketch of each of the 42 
participants is included. 

J. K. 


CRAWFORD, C. C.; Cootey, E. G.; Stoops, E.; and 
TULLINGHAM, C. C., Living Your Life (Second 
Edition), Chicago, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1953, 448 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a text which provides instructional mate- 
rials geared to the needs of the high school student. 
It presents a most practical approach to more effec- 
tive living in relation to’ self, school, home, com- 
munity, and nation. The emphasis is not only what 
the student may do, but Aow he may do it. 

Many teachers and administrators have assisted 
the authors in selecting pupil problems and solu- 
tions, and the result is a very excellent attempt to 
help the pupil solve his problems by improving his 
study habits, personality, etiquette, conduct, home 
relationships, recreation, citizenship, handling of 
money, health, and safety. 
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Each chapter contains several sub headings plus 
a list of selected references and related audio-visual 
materials. The appendix contains, along with the 
subject index, a valuable section on suggested tech- 
niques for class activities. 
C. C. MaysHARK 


DANFORD, Howarp G., Recreation in the American 
Community, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1953, 463 pp. $5.00. 

This book is not only written so that you can 
understand it but it also makes you want to go and 
try out the ideas yourself as others have done. 

Based upon actual experiences and practices, 
the book convincingly outlines essential principles 
of community recreation supported by contemporary 
authorities. Youth centers, playgrounds, use of 
school buildings for recreation, programs for all 
ages and both sexes, for community and rural rec- 
reation are suggested. 

For problems of personnel, activities, facilities, 
organization, finance, and relationships, both prin- 
ciples and exemplary practices are outlined. 

The book is a good introductory text. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER 


EpUCATIONAL Commission. School Ath- 
letics ; Problems and Policies. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, 1954, 116 pp. 
$1.00. 

The pamphlet has good coverage, all the way 
from “things we believe” and “values and goals,” 
to discussions of athletics on the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high levels. A special section is 
devoted to athletics for the skilled on the senior 
highschool level, and the last part of the bulletin 
discusses how to conduct a good program of ath- 
letics, and gives many recommendations. The fine 
material in the appendix, especially the checklist 
there should be valuable to administrators and 
educators. 

The reader will find many things in this pam- 
phlet that he will accept, and some that leave room 
for argument. The first section will surely be 
endorsed by everyone reading it, but this may not 
be true of parts of several others. Such statements 
appear as “state departments of education should 
control all school athletics” (when state associa- 
tions, run by schoolmen, do a fine job); “there 
should be no gate receipts” (when most schools 
could not maintain a program without such financial 
help); and “night games, i.e. football, should be 
eliminated” (when, except for occasional weather 
conditions, the situation is no different from indoor 
contests held at night). 

It is a publication that will alternately intrigue 
and arouse you, but throughout, it is interesting, 
challenging and well-written. 

C. O. Jackson 
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Lat, Witt1am T., Championship Baseball: From 
Little League to Big League, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953, 214 pp. $2.95. 

In this book, Lai, a scout and instructor for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, and atheltic director at Long 
Island University, has incorporated the techniques 
of teaching baseball skills developed at the Dodgers’ 
annual “College of Baseball.” 


Written in informal and interesting manner, 
Championship Baseball is primarily designed for 
the young player, but the Little League or high 
school coach should also find it valuable. 

Fundamentals of all skills are presented in sepa- 
rate chapters. The book is well-illustrated and is 
organized in logical fashion. 

In the introductory chapter, Lai presents his 
philosophy of baseball and some tips for achieving 
success in this sport. The final chapter deals with 
the problem of team selection. 

Harry Fritz 


SNYDER, ALBERT RAYMOND and Scott, Harry AL- 
EXANDER, Professional Preparation in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 419 pp. 
$5.50. 

This book is unique in its scope, stimulating and 
thought-provoking, and up-to-date in its sources. 
For everyone who is responsible for professional 
curriculum decisions, it is indispensable. One grows 
professionally from reading it, even though arguing 
with it at times. 

It considers the foundations or background for 
professional preparation, distinguishing between 
general and liberal education, and explains general 
professional education and its problems. It stresses 
that the teacher be a person, a citizen, an educator, 
and finally a specialist. 

Competencies essential in the undergraduate and 
graduate curricula in health, physical education, 
and recreation are outlined and discussed as are the 
personnel problems inherent therein. 

The discussion of problems in administering such 
programs, inservice education, evaluation of the 
professional education process, and career opportu- 
nities in the fields of health, physical education and 
recreation provide suggestions and guidance for the 
curriculum-maker in higher education. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER 


A COMMITTEE 


A group of the unwilling, appointed by the unfit 
to undertake the unnecessary. 


Ocrtoser, 1954 
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ArtTHUR EssLinGer was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 14, 1905. He received the B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from the University of Illinois and, in 1938, the Ph. D. 
degree from the State University of Iowa. 

Dr. Esslinger taught at Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
(1931-38), at Stanford University (1938-46) as Director 
of Physical Education, at Springfield College (1946-53), 
and is Dean, School of Health and Physical Education, 
University of Oregon. 

Serving in the United States Army from 1943-46 
(Director of Physical Training, School of Special Serv- 
ices; Chief of Physical Reconditioning, Office of the 
Surgeon General; and Chief of Physical Training, Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces), he made many signifi- 
cant contributions. Along with C. H. McCloy, he pio- 
neered and developed principles and procedures in the 
physical reconditioning program which are standard 
practices in civilian, veteran, and military hospitals today. 
As chairman of the Armed Services Committee, he 
aided materially in obtaining the Physical Fitness 
Achievement Standards from the Department of Defense 
in February, 1951. He is co-author of The Organization 
and Administration of Physical Education, (1938 and 
1949) and of many Army Technical and Field Manuals. 
He is editor of the Physical Education Section of The 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 

He has served on many professional committees and as 
vice-president of the Eastern District of the AAHPER. 
He was elected a member of the Academy in 1950 and 
was made a fellow in the AAHPER in 1952. 


ELizABETH HALSEY 


Who’s Who in the Profession? 


ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER 


EL1zABETH HALsEy was born at Oshkosh, Wisconsif 
on August 27, 1890. She received the Bachelor of Phi 
losophy degree from the University of Chicago in 191% 
the A.M. degree from Wellesley College in 1922, ang 
~ Ph. D. degree from the University of Michigan if 


She began her teaching career in the Public Schoolgj 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, from 1911-14. From 1916-22 
she was Instructor in Hygiene and Physical Educatiog 
at Wellesley College. In 1922-24, she served as Directami 
of Recreation for the Near East Relief, Constantinoplg 
Turkey, and Athens, Greece. Then in 1924, she was apy 
pointed as Head of the Physical Education Departmen 
for Women at the State University of Iowa, where sh ; 
is now located. She has also served as Visiting Profe 
sor at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. Halsey’s memberships and offices in professional 
organizations include: Chairman, Committee on Girls 
Athletics, Iowa; Chairman of the Recreation Advisory 
Committee ; president of the Central District Associaam 
tion; president of National Association for Physical 
Education for College Women; and Board of Directo 
for the AAHPER;; president, State University of Iowa 
Chapter, American Association University Professors# 
and president, Iowa City League of Women Voters. J 


Some of her honors include: Member, Americal 
Academy; Fellow, AAHPER; Alumni Citizenship Citaa 
tion, University of Chicago. She is listed in Who’s Wha 
in America, and Leaders in Education and is author off 
Development of Public Recreation in Metropolitam 
Chicago, published in 1940. 
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